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F IT WERE NOT 
for the ravages of 
blight, what an enor- 
mous yield of pears 
would take place in 
this country! what 
superb fruit in meas- 
ureless abundance 
7 would annually 
ripen between Cali- 
fornia and Maine! 
for the pear tree is 
as hardy as the 
apple, and grows 
everywhere well and even better than 
the apple does. Since 1865, I have 
planted over 6,000 assorted standard and 
dwarf pear trees, and to-day I have less 
than 1,200 of these trees left alive, and 
of this number left not more than 300 
“are in fit form for bearing fruit this Sum- 
mer. How many of them in turn will 
wither under blight next August and Sep- 
tember? I cannot even guess—maybe 
none, and perhaps a hundred or more of 
them! * * * 
Where your 
PEAR TREES STAND APART 

from each other at wide intervals with 
other fruit trees between and evergreens 
they live the longest free from the with- 
ering scourge; but when they stand 
in large numbers over acres of ground, 
as orchards must be planted, the ruin 
which will visit them in the form of 
blight is certain—it may be swift, and 
may be slow, but it is certain all the 
same. 

Therefore I am warranted in declar- 
ing that you cannot grow pears for 
profit on anything like an extended or 
noteworthy scale; but if you have 10 
acres of ground, you can plant profitably, 
at intervals here and there over it, 200 
and 800 trees. If you have more 
ground, add in the same ratio. These 
trees will, if seneibly chosen as to va- 
ricties, say the Bartlett, the Duchess, 
Burre d’ Anjou and Flemish Beauty, 
Clapp’s Favorite and the Seckle, these 
trees will give you nowadays, annually, 
anywhere from $150 to $300, according 
to the prices ruling in the market, after 
they get into bearing. * * * 

With this brief introduction to the 
subject of growing pears, J will pass at 
once to the questions of selection, plant- 
ing, and care of a few abundant trees, so 
as to give you the best return. 

In the first place, when you turn over 
the pages of a first-class nursery catalog, 
you will be amazed at the number of 
varieties of choice English, French, and 
Flemish pears and our own varieties— 
over 300 varieties! All claimed to be 
choice and excellent. A great many of 
them are. I know at least 60 of them 
are from my own experience ; but out of 
this number if I were to select anew for 
replanting to-day, I should take nothing 
but the Bartlett, the White Doyenne, 
the Duchess d’Angonleme, the Flemish 
Beauty, and the Buerre d’ Anjou, and 
Clapp’s Favorite 
FOR PROFIT AS WELL AS GOOD EATING 
and canning at home. Then, as home 
luxuries, I would have a few trees of the 
Seckle, the Winter Nelis, the early Tyson, 
Margaret, and Rosteizer, and that queer 
bottle-necked Vicar of Wakefield for a 
late eating pear, keeping in your cellar, 
as it will, until March. 

And in this sequence, I may add the 
queer experience which I have had with 
a dozen trees of the-old Windsor Bell 
a In 1865 a friend asked me to 

eep in my garden trench, where I had 
then a large number of small pear trees 
heeled in, a few Bell pear trees which he 
had just taken out from a city lot, having 
sold the same; but being unable to sell 
The trees with it. I did so; kept them 

p the trench two years, then set them 
ut myself on my own ground. To 
thake a long story short, these Bell pear 
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and they stand to-day every one in its 
place except two dead and gone, large, 
thick, stocky trees having yielded from 
25 to 60 bushels of their coarse, showy 
fruit every year since 1880, on an 
average, in spite of the annual cutting 
down by blight, and they promise to do 
even better this coming Summer. They 
are more profitable to me than any other 
variety I have ever grown or can grow! 
They have turned more cash into my 
hands than five times the same number 
of Bartlett trees of same size ever did 
during the last 12 years, and yet, in 
spite of their size and handsome color 
when ripe, no one can eat them without 
a facial pucker. “But they are ripe in 
August, and the boarding-houses and 
hotels want them. They bring just as 
much per bushel as my Bartletts and 
fine Flemish Beauties do, and they bear 
five times as 
MANY BUSHELS TO THE TREE. 


I do not advise anyone to set them out, 
nevertheless, because he might eat one 
by mistake, and then I should be in 
danger ever rfterwards. But I ref€r to 
this matter to illustrate how queerly the 
question resolves itself when you are 
asked to state the truth as to profit in 
fruit growing in spite of the old axiom 
that it “pays to plant nothing but the 
best.” 





UNTREATED TREE AFFECTED WITH BLIGHT. 


I presume my Bell pears are stewed 
or otherwise cooked before they are 
eaten. If not, then I am ata loss to 
account for their sure sales so readily 
made every year. 

In selecting your trees at the nursery 
or ordering them, if you cannot go there 
in person, take your Duchess and Buerre 
d’Anjou pears on the quince or “dwarf” 
trees; let the Bartletts, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Flemish Beauty, and Seckel varieties be 
“standards” or grafted on pear roots. 
There is another good sterling variety 
which I omitted to mention, I refer to 
the Louise Bonne d’Jersey. This does 
equally well, dwarf or standard. 

The efct of grafting these pears on 
the quince root is to bring them all into 
bearing two and three years earlier than 
when grafted on pear roots; but with 
the exception of the Duchess and Buerre 
d’Anjou, it does not sensibly improve 
the size and quality of the fruit; but the 
Duchess is very fine on the quince and 
rather poor as a standard. 

A dwaaf tree gets its maximum size 
very soon, in about 12 years; while a 
standard attains double and quadruple 
the size in the same time, and consequent 
increase of fruit, until the work of the 
blight leveled all this advantage in size 
between the twosystems. ‘The increased 


NUMBER OF DWARF TREES 


ground was believed to fully counter- 





trocs oo amazingly, bore immense 
of fruit every year; blighted down 
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balance the gain in size attained by 


which could be set upon an acre of 
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seemed to be the only variety which, 
dwarfing on the quince root sensibly, im- 
roves. Let all of your early pears, 
ike Tyson, Rosteizer, Margaret, etc., be 
standards, especially Tyson and Marga; 
ret. Rosteizer is a fine dwarf, and the 
richest, best flavored of all early pears. 
The Tyson makes a very handsome tree ; 
lofty and upright in branching; almost 
as erect as a Lombardy poplar. 
I advise the kyying of small or two- 
year-old grown trees from the nursery, 
both dwarf and standard varieties, If 
the trees happen to come to you well 
rooted then I do not cut them back at 
the top at all, but set them in roomy 
holes, down to the grafted crown or 
stump. Always puddle the roots before 
setting, especially ifthe day happens to be 
a dry, windy one with bright sun. If the 
roots are, as usually is the case, pretty 
well torn and abbreviated, then the tops 
should be well trimmed in. 
If the ground where your trees are 
planted is a stiff clay or a thin, poor 
gravel, then I advise full cultivation and 
stirring of the soil around the young 
trees until they get weil established and 
begin to throw heavy new growth. This 
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TREE SPRAYED WITH BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


will follow in two or three seasons after 
transplanting. If the ground, on the 
contrary, is rich and mellow then I pre- 
fer to let the grass take hold around my 
young trees at once; they will grow fast 
enough then, even too fast for safety, 
since those trees that grow the freshest 
and most rapidly are the trees that 
THE BLIGHT IS SURE TO STRIKE 

' in on first. 

Therefore, I know that the pear tree 
which grows the steadiest and rather 


-| slowly is the one that is in the least 


danger, and I aim to so manage my 
young trees, as I replant nowadays so as 
to keep their natural exuberance well 
checked in. 

As to enriching the soil around my pear 
trees I have found that only the Seckel 
requires what is generally known as 
strong, rich ground, for the full measure 
of good fruiting without such ground it 
positively refuses to do anything that 
amounts to mention, but with it a hand- 
some tree and fine abundant fruit always 
ensues. 

A moderate clay loam suits‘all of the 
other varieties best. Especially fine are 
the Flemish Beauty, Duchess, and 
Clapp’s Favorite on this soil. If your 
location is inclined to be rather heavy 
and wet, then it goes without argument 
that dwarf trees are the best suited for 
planting there, since the quince roots 
take kindly to an excess of moisture in 
the ground; indeed, they ask for more 
than any other fruit tree that I know of. 
In August, throughout this Lake 
Erie section, earlier south, your Sum- 
mer pears will be ripe. ‘The Tyson 
should be picked just as it softens and 
a day or two before it yellows. It will 
not keep well more than a few days, 
and this is the failing of all the Sum- 
mer pears. You cannot pick them 
while they are green and hard, like 
Clapp’s Favorite, for instance, and ripen 
them up; they refuse to do so, and 
simply wilt and shrivel. They must 
ripen on the tree ; and this is 

A PECULIARITY OF THE SECKEL, 


which is much later, however; not ripe 
here usually until the end of September 
or 10th of October. 

But pick your Bartletts just as early 
in September as they can be. I mean 
by this that whenever you can lift up 
an Autumn pear lightly, and it then is 
easily and smoothly self-detached at the 
stem from its union with the spur when 
you do so, it is time to pick that pear, 
no matter how green or otherwise ill- 
favored it may appear at the moment to 
you. If it is taken into your house 
then, put in an earthen crock, wooden 
tub, or shallow drawers, covered with a 
light woolen wrap; in a week or two 
afterward it will by its own evolution 
change into a highly-colored and de- 
licious fruit—melt in your mouth and 
delight you. 

If you leave this pear on the tree 
and wait until you see it ripen there, 
which will not take place for perhaps 
three weeks or a month after it ought to 





using standards) Then, when the ques- 
tion of quality came up, the Duchess 


be picked, as I have related, it will then 
become, when it yellows and flushes up, 





a coarse, tasteless morsel, dry and 
pasty. Your Bartletts 


WILL BE READY TO LIFT 


about the 25th September up here, as a 
rule, They will be as hard as stones 
and green as grass; but never mind, put 
them in a cool, dry place and cover 
up—my word for it, in 10 days or two 
weeks; you will have the full glory of 
rich, golden fruit; if left on the tree, 
they become absolutely poor and worth- 
less. You treat your Louise Bonnes, 
your Buerre d’ Anjous, and last of all, 
your Duchess, in the same manner. The 
two former ripen much earlier than the 
Duchess, three to four weeks. But your 
Vicars and your Winter Nelis, you let 
them hang way into November, until 
forced with the certainty of more than 
a “ window-pane” frost before you take 
them in. Put them into barrels and in 
the cellar direct. They come out in 
fine shape next February and March. 
Clapp’s Favorite, when picked and 
ripened in September, as above directed, 
is the handsomest of all fine-looking 
pears grown in this country. It is of 
rare quality, too; but, if left to ripen 
on the tree, is no better than a raw 
pumpkin to the palate when it finally 
ripens there. 

This peculiarity of ripening better off 
from the parent tree than when left 
there enables the successful shipment 
and handling of 

THESE FINE VARIETIES; 

the commission dealers and shippers now 
understand this peculiarity as well as the 
growers, and never turn aside from a 
load of clean stemmed, green, hard 
Bartlett pears when brought to them in 
the Fall, or other varieties. I can recall 
very well the inability which I first ex- 
perienced in getting a shipper or a grocer 
to take my green pears 20 years ago— 
“take them back,” they said, “if they 
ripen up, all right, eome again, we want 
them ripe.” ‘They don’t talk that way 
now. But there is one recollection which 
will always make me sigh for the re- 
currence of those early times of my ex- 
perience—these men paid me then three 
and four times as much for my pears as 
they pay me now. 

Nevertheless, everybody likes the pear, 
and anybody can grow it, no maiter 
where he may happen to be, if he has a 
small or larger plot of ground within the 
limits of the north temperate zone; if 
you can plant but a few trees, then select 
nothing but what I have itemized above; 
if you can and intend to plant a great 
many trees, then it will not pay you to 
increase the number of these varieties, 
no matter how alluring the advertise- 
ments of tree dealers, though for your 
own family use you might safely add the 
Bon Chretien. This is a sweeping re- 
duction from a list of over 600 warranted 
known good pears; but I repeat from 
the fullness of 25 years of ardent in- 
vestigation my list is large enough for 
success and satisfaction in the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States of this 
Union. 

There are “Idaho” pears, “Sand” 


like wonderful characteristics. “ Blight 
proof,” “immense, never failing bearers;” 
but, believe me, you had better turn away 
from them, go to the best dealers, and 
stick to my short list; if you do, then 
you will enter the quicker into that 
generous reward which you seek by 
planting a pear orchard. 





LEAF BLIGHT. 


Naturally, it will he noted that I have 
laid no stress on any other enemy of the 
pear tree other than blight. Seriously 
speaking, there is no other trouble but 
which can be pronrptly and easily met. 

THE CHIEF INSECT ENEMY 

is the white scale louse, which succumbs 
to a wash of two parts whale oil and one 
part of soft soap applied to the trunk 
and branches with an ordinary brush, 
such as house painters use. Young pear 
trees are often attacked by this pest, and 
they must be dosed in that manner or 
they will stunt and lead a living death 
if they do not die outright ; for the louse 
spreads rapidly so as to completely cover 
the bark. When the trees grow up and 
become established, they never need any 
more care on this score, seeming to be 
able to throw off the trouble without help 
from man. 





Pears are also stung like apples by a 


pears, and others duly advertised of 
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species of codlin moth, but never so ex- 
tensively and thoroughly; yet on several 
occasions I have lost nearly all of my 
early pears by this stinging. I say 
I have lost them, because they were not 
fit to eat, though of normal size and 
beautifully colored up. As a rule, the 
pear does not shrivel like an apple when 
stung, but grows ahead to its full size, 
covering a hard, gritty core with a fair 


the moths takes place in early July, when 
the pears are very small and could be 
easily prevented by 

JUDICIOUS SPRAYING 

at that time, watching the trees for 10 
days or two weeks after the first ap- 
pearance of the insects, 





CRACKING OF THE PEAR. 


Pears are not stung regularly every 
year here, as the apples are; three, four, 
and even five seasons will pass con- 
secutively without any appreciable visi- 
tation, then one will follow, and a most 
thorough and impartial stinging will 
take place. This peculiarity throws you 
off of your guard, as it were. 

When you pick your Bartletts and 
your Louise Bonnes in September and 
early October, never make the mistake 
of trying to keep them later than their 
regular ripening under the conditions 
which I have heretofore stated. But 
your Duchess, Anjou, and Vicar of 
Wakefield and Winter Nelis pears should 
be put into your cellar or into the coolest, 
dry place at your command; in this 
way you can have your Duchess and 
Anjou pears all through December and 
early January; then the Winter Nelis 
and the Vicars will follow,the former 
lasting until the middle or end of Febru- 
ary, and the latter keeping quite well 
until the early part of March. Vicars 
have been kept into April, but it re- 
quires an exceptionally favorable cellar 
to ripen them in. Of the possibilities of 
cold storage, I shall say nothing, because 
it is out of the reach of 99 in every 
hundred groves. 


Cure for Pounder in Horses. 





Give one tablespoonful of powdered 
alum upon which has been dropped 
three drops of oil of anise. Repeat 
the dose in a few hours if the horse has 
not recovered. This is sald to be a sure 
cure for grain or water founder.—F Rom 
AN IowIAN. 

Another is to compe] the animal to 
lie upon its side by means of stakes and 
ropes. Then bury the feet and legs to 
the body in fresh earth; let it remain 
this way for five or six hours, when the 
animal should be entirely recovered— 
G. L.S., Bradford, Il. 


Cotton Notes. 


In the neighborhood of McKinney, 
Tex., 103 farmers report that they 
planted 3,203 acres of cotton in 1892, 
and would plant 3,327 acres this year, 
an increase of four per cent. 

In Georgia the farmers are buying a 
great deal of fertilizer, but it is not be- 
lieved that the acreage will be increased 
much, if any, owing to the low price. 
The disposition is toward more inten- 
sive culture. Labor is abundant and 
cheap. 





Alsike. 


Alsike clover has been strongly rec- 
ommended as bee forage. It remains in 
bloom a long time, has a wealth of nec- 
tar, and makes, therefore, a valuable 
crop for beekeepers who have land at 








their disposal. Some persons prefer its 
honey to that gathered from white clo- 
ver. Alsike clover honey has a pale 
amber tint. Alsike will not grow on 
dry or sandy soils. It needs a clay 
loam, and will grow in soil not too moist 
for a good yield of oats. 





The Eastern Gulf Coast has the 
heaviest rains, over 60 inches a year; 
Arizona and New Mexico the least, less 





than 10 inches, 


and attractive exterior; this stinging by |,. 


HON. 0. H. KELLEY. 


An Earnest Worker and Founder 
of the Grange. 
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BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, 


HE Spring of 1865 
brought to an end 
the war of 1861-5. 
One act of the chief- 
tain Grant, at the 
surrender at Appo- 
mattox, commenced 
the great course of 
reconciliation and 
the era of good feel- 
ing that was indeed 
and in truth to 
make us one great 

country. It was an act that touched at 
once the heart of the blue and the gray 
and won the commendations of a world. 
By all the rules and terms of war as the 
curtain fell when the tragedy ended, all 
the property and munitions of war of the 
defeated came into the possession of the 
victors; but Gen..Grant said: “Let 
these men keep their horses; they will 
need them to put in their crops.” 

It was this sentiment that prompted 
President Andrew Johnson, through the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, to send a 
representative of the agriculture of the 
Government into the South and among 
its farmers to see what could be done to 
place the South once more on its feet, 
wrecked, almost ruined, as it was, by the 
late conflict. Agriculture, of course, had 
first to be looked after, and built up, 
for from this base start all other in- 
dustries, trade, and commerce. 

The man selected for this special work 
was QO. H. Kelley, a Boston boy with 
American ancestry, and a pioneer farmer 
in Minnesota in 1849 when the Indians 
predominated in that now prosperous 
State. Early in January, 1866, he 
started on his mission and spent severul 
months in the South among the farmers, 
and while thus engaged he became im- 
pressed with the advantages to the 
farmers of this country of having an 
organization above and beyond sectional 
and party lines—something that would 
unite by the “strong and faithful ties of 








agriculture.” 
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From this idea one of the results of 
his official trip was the Grange, with all 
that its name and history implies in con- 
nection with a united country. A higher 
education, enlarged social life, and en- 
hanced material prosperity in millions of 
rural homes, from which, and through 
which, has come other forms of agri- 
cultural organizations and a develop- 
ment of power for good that is as yet 
hardly realized by some; but “the 
mighty helm of State has already felt 
the farmers’ hand.” 

On his return to Washington, Mr. 
Kelley found good friends and true 
friends to aid him in his work. Them- 
selves farmers, or sons of farmers, they 
knew of and could feel and act for the 
isolated, unorganized farmer wherever he 
might be located. There were just seven of 
these pioneers of organized agriculture. 
They are known as the “ Founders” of 
the Grange. Of these William Saunders 
was then, as he is now, at the head of 
the Government experiment gardens and 
grounds, a man known and honored 
among fruit growers, florists, gardeners, 
and farmers of this country. The others 
were: O. H. Kelley, J. R. Thompson, ! 











Jobn Trimble, Rev. A. B. Grosh, IF’. M. | 
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McDowell, and William M. Ireland. 


{ Another who also should be classed! 


among its founders was Miss Caroline A) 
Hall, a niece of O. H. Kelley. She it’ 
was who first proposed the admission of} 
women, and that they be entitled té 
the same rights and privileges as the 
men. ‘| 

Among Mr. Kelley’s earliest writings’ 
will be found some of his original ideas} 
and the broad basis upon which he and his‘ 
co-workers proposed to build so surely{ 
and so well. Under date of Sept. 4,' 
1867, he wrote: “I have traveled some' 
in our glorious country—for it still exists’ 
as God made it, notwithstanding the po- 
litical troubles. I have noticed par- 
ticularly those engaged in cultivating > 
the soil, who comprise the bulk of the® 
population, and among these are noble; 
minds, rough diamonds, that only need > 
the polishing wheel of education to show } 
their real value. Agricultural papers 
and works of art are doing much good 
among those who will read and think. | 
Agricultural fairs have accomplished | 
much; but these come but once a year, : 
and while being advertised, create an’ 
interest; but as soon as they are over 
the interest is gone. Now, what I design 
is this: An Order that will create an 
interest and keep it up.” * * * 
“Among the objects in view may be 
mentioned a cordial and social fraternity 
of the farmers all over the country. , 
Encourage them to read and think; to 
plant fruits and flowers; beautify their 
homes; elevate them; make them pro- 
gressive. It will increase the subscrip- 
tions to agricultural papers.” 


In another communication he said: 
“T regret to say, in my travels North 
and South, East and West, I find there 
is a great lack of interest on the part of | 
farmers—a visible want of energy on 
their part to favor progressive agricult- 
ure.” * * * “Tn one of our West- 
ern States, after making a general in- 
vestigation, I found the circulation of 
purely agricultural papers was but one 
to every 230 inhabitants, and libraries 
of 50 bound volumes were exceptions, 
yet but very few who could not read and 
write. Their system of farming was the 
same as that handed down by generations 
gone by, with the exception that economy 
prompted them to use reaping and 
thrashing machines. Of the science o 
agriculture, the natural laws that gov- 
ern the growth of plants and kindred 
subjects of pleasing and vital interest to 


KELLEY. 

farmers, when once they turn their atten- . 
tion to them, there was 90 per a | 
who were totally ignorant.” * * &. 
“There is something wanted to produ 

an excitement which, when once aa 
we can throw on fuel and increase the 

flame.” 

Ilere are some more of Mr. Kelley’s 
good ideas which were being carried out 
with such grand success in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as administered by 
Secretaries Colman and Rusk: “The 
grand head of the organizations will he 
an auxilliaryto the Department of Agri- 
culture, and as soon as this shall become 
a permanent Department, with its Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet, it seems to me the 
Government can aid materially in ad 
vancing the agricultural interests of the 
entire country. I should advocate th 
Department sending out agents, men o 
known ability, for the collection of statis- : 
tical information, who.would be versed 
as botanists, horticulturists, entomold * 
gists, ete., who should deliver free lectures ° 


i for the organizations, and to which the, 


Order should invite the public. In this ) 
way, by practical lectures, properly illus ; 
~e 
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BREAKING COLTS. 


The Time to Begin Training the Young 
Animals. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
best system of managing colts is that 
which begins at the birth of the colt, and 
is kept up until the animal is broken to 
ride oud to do all kinds of work. If 
care is tnken at the start the colt gets 
accustomed to being handled readily, 
and can be brouglit along from one 
thing to another with very little trouble; 
while if be is allowed to run wild, as we 
may eny, until three years old, and then 
an attempt is made to train all at once, 
the task is often a difficult one, of which 
the results are rarely as good. The first 
item in the management is to overcome 
his natarel fear, and when he thoroughly 
understands that no barm is to be done 
him, a jong step in training him has 
been made. This lesson is easily learned 
when only a week old, and becomes more 
difficult every mouth that he is Iet go. 
If a colt has been carefully handled from 
a colt, one of the best ways of training 
him to work is to hitch him with a good, 
strong horse ; have good lives aud good 
harness, ud have the horse hitched clese 
80 that he can readily pull the load. The 
colt not fully understanding what is ex- 
pected of him, will sometimes cut up a 
little ; bet if no attention is paid him he 
will learn by foree of example, and while 
he will hardly do much pulling at first, 
he will gradually take hold. It is best 
not to tire at first. Commence with a 
litte at first both in amount of driving 
amd the weight of the load 

Overloading before they have become 
accustomed te pulling is one leading 
canse of balky horses, and if a horse ts 
worth raising he is worth proper care in 
training, so as to make a reliable work 
animal. 

The object in training is to get him 
accustomed to obey excily and yet 
readily, and this can be done easier by | 
commencing when a colt than at any 
other time. If the feeding and care has 
been such as will readily cceure a good 
growth and development, it should be 
capable of doing hght work when two’ 
years old. Care should be taken, how- / 
ever, to load light, as it is easy to stunt | 
the growth at this time by a little too} 
much work. With treatment a 
colt will hardly be fully matured 


five years old, but from the time i is | the side or partitions of the 


THE BROOD Sow. 


The Care Necessary in Order to Raise 
the Litter. 


should never have pigs before she is a 
year old. ft is better if she is 15 
months old. If she is allowed to breed 
before she is a year old, she will have 
but very few pigs and but little mitk for 
them. An old.sow, like an old cow, 
will give more milk than a young one. 
Hence it is that an old sow will have 
larger and better pigs than a young one, 
because they get a bounteous supply of 
that which is most natural to them. As 
soon as it is ascertained that a sow is in 
pig, which will be known between the 
19th and 22d day after taking the boar, 
she should be fed lightly and allowed to 
have plenty of exercise. She should 
run to grass, if in Summer, and be on 
the ground. A sow will run four 
months, less 9 or 10 days, from the 
time she takes the boar to her time of 


littering. 

Old sows will run longer than 
ones, and some breeds will run Goer 
than others, but they will not in any in- 
stance vary a week. Maeny farmers are 
too careless and indifferent to the wants 
of their domestic animals at this critical 
period. ‘Want of proper food, of water, 
of comfortable shelter and places of rest, 
worrted by dogs and other things, it is 
no wonder that disease and abortions 
are muong the resuliing 

As the time of farrowing a 
more generous feeding is required. The 


it should be composed mostly of green, 
succulent, and light diet, carefully 
avoiding all heating and stimulating 


Eprror American Farmer: A sow | 


increased demand upon the vitality of | 
| the sow must be met by « full diet, but 


WOOL. 


an 
—_ 


‘SHEEP AND 


Shearings. ; 

The man that depends upon lack és the 
one that gets left. 

The wan that “ was born tired” should 
not have the care of sheep. 

Some men are made on the right 
principle fer handling sheep and some 
are not. 

The man that is—“too busy to live” 


a flock of sheep. 


The man that always intends to do a 
thing some time, but not now, is not fit 
to be a sheep man. 

If you think a good sheep can stay 
good without any effort on your part you 
will be disappointed. 

Selection and line breeding has to he 

resorted to and porsisted in or no even- 
ness can be expected in the animals of 
the flock. 
Unless fed with ensilaze, sheep do 
net need their corn to be ground. No 
animal so ihoroughly masticaies tts food 
as the sheep. 

The man that can’t ree a thing with- 
ont looking at it, nor hear anything 
without listening, is too slow for a slieep- 
raiser im these times. 

How careful people are not to tell of 
their failures. ‘The lessons these teach 
would often do more to teach others than 
the glowing accounts of successes. 

The root-hog-or-die system of sheep 
husbandry has played out. There is an 
opportune moment at every turn of 
flock management that is m the direct 
line of fortuac or failure. 

The rreatett men of the world have 
been shepherds and patrons of sheep 
husbandry. Look them up; they are 
found all along the line of our civiliza- 
| tion among the most worthy. 
| The heavy losses in lambs last Winter 
he to Tennessee lam) raisers the 





importance of better provisions in the 
way of shelters and greater watchfulnexs. 
Cold weather may come again. 
| The successful sheepman, be he 
| breeder, feeder, dealer, or wool grower, 
owes his success to the fact that he 
keeps in closest touch with the buying 
} and selling markets. He keeps an eye 
on sheep commercially. 
If you find a man swearing mad be- 


should never have the responsibility of 


| shorts, and coarse provender. 


food. Little or no dry corn should be | cause some low, trifling fellow’s “ yaller” 

given. House and dairy shop, brans, | dog has been kiiling his sheep, go right 

away and let him nurse his wrath alone. 

Neo words of condolence are needed. 
The man is mad and ought to be. 

Somebody says do not keep sheep for 

mutton and wool alone, but if you keep 


I would recommend that a breod sow | 
should at all seasons be confined to a] 
small yard ewd pen by henself for at | 
least one week before she is expected to 
be delivered, and that her bed should be | 
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ordered two more boxes, and, 1 am 
habit. Ithas been neurly a yenr si 


whatever for the weed 


neo? 


years, an, with all the will power! possessed, ! could not qeit. I use 
every substitute and amtidete 1 could find, but withont ae, tad 
despaired of ever petting rid of the damuacing tobaceo habit. and sering 
ed ndvertiserment 47a8 persuaded by fricuds to try once inore. 1 
or one box, and began the use of it at once ander ,. 
y to say, was cured of the awful 
y4 : Sy amii have no Gesire 
. vain 1 
when I beran the treatment was mal ponnda, and 


seut 
noed bene@t. I 


in fesh. My welght 
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—Alfaifa for New England States. 

Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: Please in- 
form me tarengh your paper what is good tor 
lice on sheep? Two years ago I started keep- 
ing sheep; had 16 nice ewes, but before 
Spring they beran to run down, and during 
last Summer five of them died. They had 
good pasture and ne one seemed to know 
what the cause was. My lambs were small 
and kept pulling their wool. I looked for 
ticks, but found they were im fested with lice. 

What is the best grain te feed breeding 
ewes? I have fed oats and wheat bran, but 


month. 


Otsego County? 1 have been reading so 


| much about it that I am anxiens to try it. 


Your paper pleases me very much.—Mus. W. 


Lice on Sheep and How to Rid Them 





the shoulder. Coarse-wooled sheep are 
more likely to have them than fine- 
wooled sheep. Dr. Cooper Curtice says: 
“The adults lay their eggs on the woul 
fibers at their base, and a glutenous ma- 
terial sticks them there. The eggs 
hatch out in the wool and the young 
louse emerges by pushing off the cap. 
The young then grow to be adults.” 
The true sheep louse in all probability 
must come from other sheep ; but there 
is a suspicion that any of the louse 
epecies may possess the sheep as its host. 


a % 
\ : / in our experience we have known the 
they are losing their lambs now and they | 1 


onght not to hunt until the Inst of this ! 


common chicken lowse to give great 


| Runoyance to a flock of sheep. In two 
Do yon think alfalfa would do well in | instances now to mind hens roosted in 


| 


the sheep barn until millions of the lice 
occupied the sheep racks. In each case 





It is safe to conclude they wil! make the 
most of their food supplies, aud in time 
be found shipping their mutton to the 
Eastern markets both in Summer and 
Winter—both alive and drissed car- 
casses in refrigerator cars. Western 
men are hustlers, verily, verily. 
rte ll 


A Big Lamb. 
H. A. Daniels, Alva, Mich., writes 
March 2: “One of our Lincola ewes 
dropped a lamb on Feb. 28 that weighed 


fine as silk, strong as cords, and glossy 
as threads of glass. The farm that can 
grow such woo], and the man that will 
give such uniform lwxurious care, (for 
there is not a variation in these fibers 
from end to end) should be called 
Lincoln Farm and a Lincoln breeder. 
We welcome President England to our 
columns.—Epiror AMERICAN Farmer. 





Stall-Feeding Sheep in the West. 
Inquiries come from Western ranch- 





| with a guard to effectually prevent the 
| sow from overlaying the pi 


fine short lay or chopped straw, and the 
walls or partitions of that portion of the 
pen where the bed is should be supplied 





py 
I arranged them as I shall desevibe, 
and found my plan effectual in prevent- 
ing overlaying. I attached firmly to 


4 





} 


any keep enough to make a showing at 


| the improvement of your land. Well, | 
| he is a bigger crank than I am. He is} 


{all right, but has kind of got the cart | 


| before the horse. 

In this respect sheep are like hogs: 
When prices of flock products are low 
sheep seem to eat their hcadswfl They 


VALEXTINE, East Worcester, N. Y. the sheep were Merinos. 

The littl. red-neaded sheep louse is} emedy: Shear the sheep at once 
net very abundant in this country, but { 274 dip them im almost any sheep dip ; 
as you looked for ticks, and everybody | Bone is better than Gooper’s. As soon 
knows what a sheep tick is, amd found | 25 the sheep can be turned to pasture 
none, but did find lice, we conclude that | dip them again and do not return them 
you are entirely correct in your dingno- | t° their present quarters. The sheep 
sis. ‘The true sheep louse is quite small, barn should be thoroughly cleaned up, 


‘eat all the time like they are starved. 


about one-twenty-filth of au inch in 


three it will readily do sufficient work to | ro : 
pay its way, and be ing inte a better | ‘2 bed. blocks about 3 x 6 x 12 inches 


























animal all of the time.—N. J. Suerakrn, 
Miller County, Mo. 
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Saving the Pastures. 


Epiror Amprwan Farmer: In the 
management of the pastures it should 
remembered that a growth of is 
necessary to a good growth of root. All 

ants breathe through the foliage, and 
if kept cropped down close are seriously 
injured, if not killed out entirely. When 
there is only a few stock kept in a 
pasture, or rather when there is got a 
suflicient number kept to ase all of the 
gracs to the best advautage,a part of 
the grass will grow up rank often 
mature seed, while the stock will keep 
another part of the grass cropped down 
very close—so close that in many cases 
it will be seriously injured if it is mot 
killed out. In addition to this there 


‘in length, placing the length vertically 


and keeping the lower end of the block 
about six inches from the floor. On 
these blocks I nailed a fender of 1x6 
inches, keepiug the lower, edge of the 
fender level with the lower end of the 


be | block. This prevented the sow from ly- 


| ing directly against the walls or partition 
| of the pens, and left room for the pigs to 
escape being crushed by their running 
| back wader the fender, from which they 
had free escape in two directions by the 
blocks being placed the hight named 
from the fox. I believe that this sim- 
ple arrangement has saved me hundreds 
of pigs. 

If a sow has plenty of milk when she 
litters ber pigs will not be likely to get 
killed, because they will get all they 
want and lie dowa in a pile anid sleep ; 
| whereas if the sow is seant ef milk the 

pigs will be hungry, and will be scattered 





| Bat when flock products are high the 
sheep seem to ent almost nothing, and 


y 


| keep in fat condition so easily. 


Certainly; why not have a big an- 


length. Thore are several species of lice 


| 


and all racks, troughs, etc., should be 
whitewashed, using Cooper’s sheep dip 


so nearly resembling the sheep Jouse | °T carbolic acid to kill every louse. If 
that it is hardly ikely you might dis- | hens have been using the barn compel 
tinguish between the louse found on the | them to find other quarters. 





'nual sale of stock sheep. Importers, | 


| breeders, aad farmers ave in faver of it, 
| aud no place in the country is so suit- 
| abic as near our owa doors, no matter 
where we live. Chicago wantsit Who 
speaks next? Yes, we want it. 

Tar Anermcan Farmer does not in- 
| sist upon your buying a new stork ram, 
| but it does msist that you have a ram 
capable of improving the lamb of every 

flock. 


ewe im vour 


ave a thing, and ought te buy a good 
one. 

The poorest use of good feeding stuffs is 
to feed it to poor sheep. Make some cave- 
| ful calculations on this subject as soon as 
_you have time, and decide what is best 
, to do. Feed costs money, and if you 





will be a considerable waste of feed that | #tound her, constantly working at her, and | can't feed it out to advantage the ques- 


might be avoided, 

It is quite an item to use all of the 
pasturage, but to have it eaten down 
evenly; yet care must be taken not to 
pasture too closely or the plants will be 
seriously injured. 

There nat always be sufficient foli- 
age for the plants to secure sufficient 
airao supply the roots. Of course, some 
varieties of grasses are much easier 
killed out than others. Blue grass will 
stand clover cropping and yet live than 
almost any other variety of grass. This 
js one reason that it is so valuable asa 
pasture Yet it is not a good 
plan to pasture down too close at any 
time. (Grass furnishes more nutrimemt 
and is moré valuable as a food when ab 
lowed to make a reasonably gocd growth; 
yet when there is an excess of growth 
the stock will keep the new, tender 
growth eaten down, and in this way 
will allow good feed to be wasted. 

A little care in managing the pastures 
will often. save considerable loss, cither 
by preventing injury t) the grass plants 
or allowing feed to go to waste. One 
way of doing this is to change the stock 
from one pasture to another sufficiently 
often to prevent its being eaten down 
too close, and the st will thrive 
better. 

A change of pastures in this way is 
not only beneficial to the stock, but will 
seeure a better gain in proportion to the 
amount of food consumed. ‘While 
pasturage is cheap feed, yet there is no 
reason why any of it should be wasted, 
and in mauy cases a very little care in 
looking after the stock and the pastures 
will avoid considerable loss, and on the 
farm, as in all other lines of business, it 
is quite an item to avoid the losses, and 
the saving of the little things will often 
ynake a considerable difference in the 

ible proftts—N. J. Suernenp, Mil- 
County, Mo. 


grass, 





Oil meal when fed with straw greatly 
——— the tiourishing value of the 
ter. 


‘ 


are likely to get killed. She should be 
kept up wotil her pigs can run smartly, 
| say 10 days or two weeks, but no longer. 
| If confined too Jang and fed on strong 
| feed, dry com, or raw corn meal, she will 
1¢ Favenous and eat her pigs. There 
| is so much of oleaginous raatter or grease 
| in corn that hogs will get fevered easily 
on it, and become bilious and ravenous. 
| They are not so likely to become so on 
| slop feed. While closely confined they 
‘should be supplied with plenty of fresh 
‘dirt daily. To counteract the effect of 
| oleaginous food, something of an alkaline 
or vegetable mature must be given them. 
' A sow should never be ailowed to have 


| after November in the Fall, because 
| cold weather is very obnoxious to young 
| pigs. 
| After pigs get a few weeks old, I pre- 
| fer letting them have a range of pasture ; 
it tends to their health and comfort. But 
| when { wich to fatten, a clean, dry pen 
| is preferred. { also urefer ground food, 
| cooked or sealded, for pigs at all times 
| For young pigs, corn and oats ground 


‘very well on clover, they will do 


' 


and pay well if they have a small 
| allowanee of ender mixed with their 


pigs before March in the Spring, nor | 


; - 
' together is the best. Though = ee 


‘tion is a rather serious one. It means 
| money to yon. 
; 


| The breeding ewe should be a model 
_of her kind, if the lambs of the flock 
are to be after vour beau ideal. An ill- 
| favored ewe may breed after the sire of 
| her lamb, but such improvement, though 
desirable, is more accidental than per- 
manent. A flock bred in a promiscuous 
way will never show the desired uni- 
formity. 

Many a farmer has found his luck 
changed in raising corn, wheat, hay, and 
— and concluded be and the boys 

learned bow to farm betier than 
they used to. If it were suggested that 
the little flock ef sheep had something 
to do with it the reply would be, «I guess 
not, as we only a emall flock ;” 
but the little flock did it, and have not 
had the credit they deserved. 

Why are the indigenous flocks graz- 
ing on the salt grames of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts so uniformly 
free from disenses? ‘The flocks of Ari- 
zona, feeding om “salt brush,” are 
healthy, and emphasize the suggestion 
so often made in Tue AMERICAN 
Faxmer to keep salt before the flock 


not eat salt. 


If you have, then | 
- have a stock ram; if not, you only | 


| 


1 


all the time. Some will say sheep will | 
This is true in regions | 


horse, the cow, or the common to| ‘While oats and wheat bran should be 
the poultry house, kuowa as chicken lice. | considered a proper grain ration for 
The species are to be found on poorly- | breeding ewes, the fact that they are 
nourished young sheep in places where | losing their lambs—aborting a month 
the wool is scanty. A favorite place is; ahead of the time—is proof that they 
between the legs and body, just under | have not been kept in vigorous health 

| and strong yitality. Would insist upon 
' ' shearmg them at once. Continue hous- 
| ing, but do not dip ewes heavy with 
lamb until ready to go to pasture, and 
then dip lambs and all thoroughly. We 
would suggest corn and oats with bran, 
if the ewes are constipated, which can be 
ascertained by the character of the drop- 
pings. Dry, hard pellets show constipa- 
tion. 

The writer has seen as good alfalfa 
growing in Vermont as he ever saw in 
California, Utah, or Colorado. At 
Geneva, Ontario Co, N. Y., Mr. 
John D. Patterson has a magnificent 
home, where he had a field of alfalfa that 
pleased him better than any forage crop 
he ever raised in that State. Mr. Pat- 
terson has large ranches in California 
and Texas, where alfalfa is the main de- 
pendence for horses, cattle, and sheep, 
yet he is eas enthusiastic for alfalfa in 
New York asin California. Our notions 
of dry, sandy soil for alfalfa have all 
been dispelled, and we now conclude 
that alfalfa may be grown on any eoil if 
properly managed. ‘The sowing of the 
seed thick, and the eare for tle first year, 
will insure success. We would experi- 
ment on a small scale to learn how to 
manage the plants, though we have 
entire confidence in alfalfa doing well in 
your County. — Ep. 
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PINKHAM'S 
Vece tbe @MPOUND 


Is a positive cure for all those painful ; 
Ailments of Women. |; 


it will entirely curc the worst forms j 
tof Memale Complaints, all Ovarian ; 
troubles, Inflammation and Ulceration, 
Falling and Displacements, of ; 
Womb, and consequent Spinal Weak 
ness, and is peculiarly adapted to the q 
Change of Life. Lvery time it will eure ; 


Backache. 


It has cured more cases of Lencor- 
>rhwa than any remedy the world has 
Fever known, It is alwost infallible in ; 
Psuch cases. It dissolves and expels ‘ 
Tumors from the Uterus in an early ; 
stage of development, and ehecks any 
tendency to cancerous humors. ‘That 


| Bearing-down Feeling 


3 3 
causing pain, weight, and backache, ia: 
instantly Nam and permanently 
cured by its ‘use, Under all circum- 
stanees it acts in harmony with the laws 
that govern the Yemale system, and 
is as Larmless as water. It removes $ 
irregularity, 
Suppressed or Pajnful Menstruations, 
Weakness of the Stomach, Indigestion, 
Bloating, Flooding, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Headache, General Debility. Also ; 


Dizziness, Faintness, 
Extreme Laasitude, “don’t care” and 
>“want to be left jalone” feeling, exci- 
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LINCOLN SHEEP. 


Letter and Sample From the President 
of the Michigan Association. 


Fprron AMERICAN FARMER: I have re- 
ceived a few sainple copies of your paper. I 
haye looked it over very carefully aud finditea 
first-class agricultural paper, for which find 
inclosed 50 cents for one year's subscription. 
I find quite a number or facts on the sheep 
industry, ef which I am interested. Please 
find inclosed sample of wool irom a Lincoln 
ewe lamb nearly one year old. V lease meas- 
ure the length and state the quality of the 
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men, who are looking ahead, and most 
of them are, as to the best way of feed- 
ing alfalfa and such hays as they pro- 


as they readily produce, viz., oats, barley, 
rye, and wheat, as the best methods and 
cost of stall-feeding sheep. These West- 
ern ranchmen can hardly expect definite 
facts and minute information from the 
most practical feeders in the corn belt. 
The conditions are so entirely different 
that the Western feeders must pioneer the 
way and find out for themselves what 
can be accomplished with their resources. 


duce on irrigated lands, and such grains | 





{ 


18 pounds. Four of my ewes produced 
seven lambs. A member of our asso- 
ciation says if a ewe docsn’t have twins 
he doubts her being pure Lincoln; and 
if she does not own her lamb he knows 
she is not a Lincoln, for they are the 
best mothers he ever saw.” 


~ Cook Book Free. 


The Martha Washington Cook Pook, 352 
pages, illustrated, will be sent free by mail, 
fully prepaid, to anyone sending 12 cents in 
stamps to cover cost of packing and postage. 
Address E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
C. H. & D. Ry., the Werld’s Fair Route, 
Cincinnati, O. 








A WATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 
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The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for Less 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Eise. 








VHE FACE, 


We first offered this great premium 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 
find that they cannot be 


DESCRIPTION 





| attachment shown in the eut of the works. 
1 It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 

To save space the ents are slightty reduced 
; in sige, the face of the watch being one and 
) seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
| fifleen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
‘heavier than an ordinary silver watch, ond 
bata trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
' heat and runs in any position, either at a 
) standstill or in motion, and is net atiected by 
; heat er cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
‘ glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold, This material is 

frequently advertised as oreide ow firegilt. 
| The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
‘ at retail in the country frem 15 to 25 cents. 


produced so cheaply a5 we had expected. 
obliged to increase the price fram $1.60 to $1. 


OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to rno 


: -tour heurs. No key has to be - 
once every twenty-four fh y The face, therefore, neod not be opened to set it. 


| drink. ‘They should always have it) where salt grasses grow. ‘They do not 


need it given to them; they have it all 
the time. 


A worthy cotemporary in the South 
complains of the of the dug, the 


tability, irritability, nervousness, sleep- 7 
lessnesa, tlatulenc choly, or the 


¥, melan 
and backache. These are : 


> some derangement of the Uterus, or 


Womb Troubles. 


The whole story, however, is told in 


4 
: 
: 
: 


a 





hog, and the colored brother. He ad- 
vises “ whoever goes to the South to raise | 
sheep, let him steer wide of the black | 
belts and of the railroads.” These are, 
indeed, serious hindrances, end just how 
to mect them is an important question. 
They thiak a remedy has been found in ; 
Mississippi, as public semtiment has ad- | 
vanced io the point that a man that 
steals.a sheep shall be turned out of the 
church. If this is true, sheep raising 
will be as safe a business ia the black 
belt asin the white belt, South or North. 
os it is a remedy can and must be 
fo 


| when kept on either grass or in orchards. 
It is well to bear in mind that such extra 
feed over what is sufficient to keep them 
in good growing order, goes to make 
extra growth, for a certain amount of 
| grain when fed in addition to enough 
other feed to make a moderate growth 
| must be nearly all stored up as extra 
i growth. Hence, a moderate allowance 
| of grain fed in the Summer and Fall in 
thix way secures more growth and better 
returns than ean be realized by feeding 
‘in any other way. Besides taking good 
| care of your hogs, be sure that you have | 
a good breed, if you wish to make breed- 
ing and feeding hegs profitable —A 
Farmer, Columbiana County, O. 
We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 
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an illustrated entitied “Guide to: 
Health,” by Mrs. Pinkham. it con-3 
ee = PR ges of most aes 

at which every worn, - 
ried or single, should know about her- 
self. Send 2 two-ceut stamps for it. For 


: Kidney Compiaints 


and Backache of either ser the 


7 
3 
Vege-! 









, } a. 
SU ET epee cf 
ak. e the Vegetable Com- 2 
quand. or sent by % 


avail, in form of 
Pills or Lozenges, 
pation, and Torpid Liver 5 on receipt of $1.00. 
{ Correspondence 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM MED. CO., Lynn, Mass. } 


| of wool per head; same as sample 





; A small charm also goes with the chain. 
Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
| when taken aloue, is filly cents a year. We 
About every other one has two lambs. ‘The | Send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
lambs are all coming strong and doing well. | paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
The Lincolnshire sheep is very hardy, and for ; and sixty-five cents. 
mutton and wool combined we claim they! Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
have noequal. My flock averaged 14 pounds , to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
which sold | only furnish this premium combination to 
in Caro for 21 cents, utiwashed. 1 find when- | those who order within thirty days. We re- 
ever there are any ticks om the sheep in the | 7¢t to be obliged to place any limit what- 
Winier ove application of Scotch suuif and | ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
insect powder, half and half, will clean them | McoBvenlemce anyone, we trust, to send = 
all ont. It does not pay to Winter or Sum- his — ea Nl price for the 
mer ticks, as they take only the best bleod | Premium at once. / 
from the animal, and consequently takes wore Rn, wy Ava mm pagans 
i =. wG ND. ! Cc ’ 7 
ee ae ee delivery of the watch in good running order. 
The 
length. 


ee im | The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
e would miy 14 inches, but | prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
for fear of being misunderstood and in- six 
clined to flatter. We have never seen a | ,,, 


yearly subscribers at 50 cents eo), 
. ce 
finer sample of Liucolu wool It is as ; 


same. My flock of ewe lambs average 150 
poundseach; ram lambs, 175 pounds; yearlings, , 
coming two, 280, all registered! stock. My 
ewes have commenced dropping their lambs. 


only 10 cents additional mon y to jay 


In order to put THe AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispese of within the next thiriy days at less 
than cost. 

This statement dors not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous ex pense 
im advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary stand point. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the snb- 
scription list of Tu AMERICAN FARMER at 
over thres hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest waich, a chain, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year fer the insignilicant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-tive cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, waich, and 
The demand dor them bas come by thousands. We 


We ure, therefore, 
65. 


with accuracy. It neod only be wound 
carried, but it winds and sets bya patent 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor 
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THE WORKS. 


cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 


‘THE AMERICAN: FARMER, Washington, D. C. 
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YNDAM leaned 
back in his chair 
regarding the salt- 
ant flames of the 
grate fire with hos- 
tile eyes. He be- | 
lieved himself to| 
be particularly | 
calm—his heart 
was beating at its 
normal, placid 
pace, his mind was 
clear. He was un- 
aware that his 
fingers were nervously tapping the arms 
of his chair, and that his view of the 
tire was gradually growing blurred and 
indistinct. 

The library table was thickly strewn 
with papers, and Wyndam’s brother 
leaned heavily against it, gnawing his | 
discolored lips. 

At length Wyndam broke the strained 
silence. He arose from his seat and 
placed his arm upon his brother's 
shoulder, saying: “ Do you see the biting 
jest fortune played us in removing our 
father before he could destroy these pleas- 
ing documents? For I have no doubt 
he fully intended to destroy them.” 








The younger man impatiently chafed 
under his brother’s words. He threw 


back his head as if to shake himself 
ve from the thoughts which pursued 
1m. 

“T am not sorry he had not time to 
destroy them,” he returned, laboredly ; 
“he tried to teach us to the full the 
meaning of honor—perhaps with the 
idea that we would be able to do what 
he was not strong enough to accomplish. 
It only remains with us to make resti- 
tution.” 

Wyndam looked at him in astonish- 
ment and cold admiration of his man- 
ner of receiving the blow. 

“Thet is all that is left for us,” he 
agreed, slowly; “and we can accom- 
plish it only by our death; otherwise 
the world would know of our dishonor. 
Fortunately, Howard is the next in 
succession, and will come into his own 
Without need of disclosing to him our 
same.” 

The younger man was unable to re- 
strain the faint look of protest which 
momentarily flashed into his heavy eyes. 
Then the blank hopelessness again en- 
veloped his features, as he echoed: 
“Only our death can right the wrong.” 

Ile recognized that the case required 
that drastie measure—he wished no ap- 
peal from it, for every breath he now 
drew was poisoned; but the thought of 
death, which only an hour ago had 
scemed so far distant, came upon him 
with something of a shock. 

“Tt will be well for us to make our 
exit as speedily as possible,’ Wyndam 
pursued ; “there will be the usual wonder- 
ment at our hasty deed; but, at least, 
there will be no suspicion of the truth.” 

He commenced to separate the papers 
with his usual customary methodical pre- 
cision, quickly bringing order out of the 
confusion which had reigned. He was 
hindered rather than helped by his 
brother’s assistance. He deposited in 
the fire the confession which had laid 
bare before them unguessed infamy, and 
the two stood watching until the flames 
had mercifully devoured the last bit of 
paper which could have avowed their 
dishonor. 

Then Wyndam said: “I am now going 
to my own apartments. It will probably 
take me an hourto arrange my own affairs. 
At the expiration of that time, I shall 
end my life.” 

“TI shall do likewise,” declared the 
younger man, who had now regained the 
mastery of himself. His voice rang 
steady, but his face was like a death 
niask in its stiffened, unnatural repose. 

There had never been any strong lik- 
ing between them, but as Wyndam shook 
his hand upon separating from him at 
the turn of the corridor, he was stirred 
by a momentary thrill of pity. He 
knew his brother well enough to realize 
that life could now hold no possible 
charm for him, but it seemed sad that he 
should be forced to leave it while he was 
still possessed of the exaltations peculiar 
to youth, 

Wyndam closed the door of his own 
den and set about the completion of his 

















task, There was not one letter over 








which he lingered before committing it 
to the flames, yet many of them were 
from the one woman he had ever loved, 
and to whom his marriage was imminent. 
He had always been able to keep his 
mind from the disagreeable, and he was 
determined that in this last act he would 
still maintain his admirable composure 
and not try himself needlessly. 

He refused absolutely to allow his 
thoughts to dwell upon what was to 
happen within the hour, and he noticed, 
with a subdued throb of self-satisfaction, 
his unfaltering nerve. 

He debated with himself for some 
moments over the advisability of leaving 
a few last words to the woman who was 
to have been his wife, but ultimately dis- 
missed the thought as savoring of the 
dramatic. In fact, he felt he could de- 
rive no consolation from writing to her, 
as he could frame no possible excuse for 
his impending action. 

He walked composedly to the drawer 
which contained his revolver, but paus- 
ed before the mirror to push back from 
his brow the hair which had become 
displaced. He also noticed that his 
cravat was somewhat awry, and rear- 
ranged it. 

He was unconsciously taking mental 
note of his condition. He bad more 
than once before proved himself to be 
possessed of more than ordinary courage, 
and had felt assured he would meet 
death, when it came, unflinchingly. 
Yet as he unhesitatingly leveled the 
weapon at his heart he congratulated 
himself upon his coolness, 

As he was about to pull the trigger 
he heard, indistinctly, the muffled report 
of the pistol which had been fired in a 
room further down the corridor. The 
sound hastened him, and he at once 
pulled the trigger. 

He fell into the chair beside him, his 
hand pressed to his heart, hoping that 
death would not be long delayed, for 
the pain he was suffering was intense. 
He could feel the warm blood trickling 
over his hand, dyeing the bosom of his 
shirt a vivid red. 

His eyes fell upon his trembling hand, 
which still clutched the pistol. It was 
not smoking, and suddenly there echoed 
in Wyndam’s ear the dull fall of the 
hammer. He realized that he was not 
shot, that the pistol had been unloaded. 

The mirror, which he faced, unmerci- 
fully reflected him. The color had fled 
from his face, his eyes were fixed and 
distenced, his lips were twitching. He 
gave some contemptuous commiseration 
to the abject figure, failing to realize 
immediately that it was himself. 
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WYNDAM'S BROTHER LEANED HEAVILY AGAINST 
IT. 


The weapon dropped from his nerve- 
less fingers, and he buried his face in 
his hands. He continued to sit in his 
huddled position for some time; then, 
after several fruitless attempts, got to his 
feet. He groped his way blindly to 
the cartridges, and when he at last 
had the box in his hand, slowly retraced 
his steps to the pistol, which lay upon 
the floor. He lowered his hand for it, 
but he could not pick it up; he had lost 
control of his fingers. He drew him- 
self erect and wiped away the cold per- 
spiration which had broken cut on his 
brow. 

“Great God,” he whispered, sharply, 
“what a coward I am!” } 

He ‘carefully smoothed the anguish 
from his face, and once again bent for 
the revolver. This time he was able to 
omae t to he any Saw endeavored 
to re it, bu n 

to ely a time,” he medi- 


within the hour, but there is no pressing 
hurry, and my worst eneny would not 
wish to shorten these extra moments.” 

His eyes wandered aimlessly about the 
room, but finally rested upon a long en- 
velope which lay upon hisdesk. It was 
directed to him in an unfamiliar hand. 
In one corner was the name and address 
of a prominent firm of lawyers. He had 
noticed it previously, but had not opened 
it. Now, wishing to divert his mind, he 
incuriously broke the seal. 

It was- a lengthy communication, but 
from his brief glance, he gleaned that 
through the death of his mother’s only 
brother, he and his brother were joint 
heirs to an enormous fortune. He re- 
stored the letter to its envelope; the in- 
telligence seemed an unnecessarily cruel 
taunt of fate. His riches of his poverty 
could not now concern him. 

“And to think of it all reverting to 
Howard,” he muttered. “He will not 
know how to use it; he will be more un- 
comfortable than pleased. He becomes 
heir to ten times what should originally 
have been his through one man’s 
perfidy, and because I am that man’s 
son, and because it is a just law that the 
sins of tha father shall be visited on the 
children, I must suffer. There is but 
one consolation, no one knows, or ever 
can know, the depth of our father’s base- 
ness but ourselves.” 

It suddenly flashed upon him that the 
knowledge had now narrowed down to 
himself. He turned the envelope over 
caressingly, “ Ng one on earth knows but 
myself.” 

He seemed to derive a certain satis- 
faction from the words. 

“Were we right in so summarily de- 
ciding that only through our death 
could restitution be made?” he de- 
manded. “Tloward would be far more 
content if left with his books and a 
modest competency. The control of 
vast wealth would be nothing but a 
burden to him. Of course, he could 
not be given what is rightfully his with- 
out creating suspicion, and that must be 
avoided, but we can ” 

He went no further, for he was again 
confronted by his brother’s death. He 
once more extended his hand to the re- 
volver, and all his lately acquired repose 
vanished. His face hardened, a look of 
subtle cunning crept about his lips. 














HE FELL INTO THE CHAIR BESIDE HIM. 


“Perhaps it is as well,” he urged. 
“He would never have been at peace, 
for he had an exaggerated idea of 
honor. If I determine to live,” he 
pursued, “T shall resolutely thrust from 
me the remembrance of what we dis- 
covered, There will be nobody, nothing 
to remind me of it, and even to myself 
I shall appear as much a man of honor 
as before we happened upon those 
papers.” 

With dogged firmness he replaced the 
cartridges and revolver in their com- 
partment. No sign of the conflict which 
had raged remained. 

It had grown late, and he carefully 
dressed for dinner. Once or twice his 
thoughts hovered over the motionless 
form lying in his brother’s room. It | 
would be necessary for him to feign sur- 
prise when the servants found the body ; 


| but one. 





but he impressed upon himself the fact 
that he must be cautious not to overact 
his role. 

He had dressed without his valet’s 
help; but, as he was about to leave the 
room, he heard him in the corridor. He 
advanced toward the door, smiling a 
little, as if pleased at having got along 
without the man’s assistance. 

Hewpened the door, then retreated a 


step, as did also the man on the 
threshold. 
The two brothers, both carefully 


dressed, stood face to face.—Argonuut. 
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Wool Growers and Cotton Planters 
Should Unite. 

In the annual address of Judge Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Jan. 12, 1893, President 
of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, 
he read: 





The growers of cotton and the wool grow- 
ers should unite in demanding protection for 
their products, The Peruvian tree cotton can 
only be distinguished from wool by experts, 
and it is being imported to be fraudulently 
mixed with wool to the injury of consumers 
of manufactures of cotton and wool growers. 
The imports of raw cotton, cotton waste, and 
flocks entered for consumption in the fiscal 
year 1892 were 28,671,631 pounds, of the cus- 
tom house value of $3,218,816. 

And soon Egypt, the East Indies, and 
Africa will be crowding our markets with cot- 
ton to the rain of American planters, who 
will then loudly and justly demand protec- 
tion. 








Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or outbuilding, 
and costs haif the price of shingles, tin, or iron, It is 
reddy for use and easily applied by any one. 
FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE. 
On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 
$2.00 Per 100 square feet 82.00 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 


OLD SHINGLE noors 
ly made water-tight and fire-proof at small ex- 
cong with dark red slate paint. On decayed shingles 
Raith the pores, and gives a subs‘antial roof, that 
Curled or warped shingles it —~y to 
ana hope them there, Genuine Slate 

paint requires no heating, and contains no tar. 


ON TIN OR IRON | RooFs 7 

Py eat, contracts by cold and 
wi! 

t t at 

rite at once 

Ind. Paint & Roof Co., 42 W. Broadway, N.¥. 





tated, draggin ame 9p toachair, “It 
true I ld him should end it all 






first page. 
of good could be 
“I long to see 
the great arm roducers in our 
country turn tlgar'efes up from their 
work: stir up. t&éir’ brains, now mere 
machines; get thetrgin motion in the 
right direction ; make them discard their 
old almanacs and $irns of the moon; and 
just imagine what a yalcanic eruption we 
can produce in thisage. Everything is 
progressing. Why not farmers?” * * % 
“ Bring in the boys and girls, and as fast 
as they prove by good behavior and 
ability that they are worthy of advance- 
ment, give them a higher degree. It 
will stimulate them to be temperate, 
studious, and good. They will feel they 
are respected. Every organization will 
be provided with a library, and from 
that they can have books to impregnate 
their minds with sound sense.” * * * 
“It is believed it will do much toward 
elevating our occupation, as well as es- 
tablishing a unity of sentiment among 
the farmers of the country.” * * * 


trated, a vast a 
effected.” * 





“T hope we can inaugurate an Order that ! },., 


will elevate our occupation as farmers 
so that it will be a mark of credit, not | 
only to be a member of it, but also make 
it an honor to be a cultivator of the soil.” 
From the above it’ will be seen 
that the Grange was founded upon a 
rock and not upon the sand. Its first 
years were years of struggle, and here 
the perseverance, faith, and pluck of O. 
H. Kelley were fully demonstrated. ‘Then 
the years of rapid growth came. More 
than 15,000 subordinate Granges were 
organized in one year—1873. After a 
time came several years of reaction, and 
then a new spirit of advance. It had 
been weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting, and Mr. Kelley and his 
colleagues have seen the reward of’ their | 
labors in an organization of agriculture 
that is indicated in the motto which the 
adopted at the start—Esto Perpetuc. 
Mr. Kelley served as Secretary of the 
National Grange for many years. For 
the past 15 years he has interested him- 
self+in building the town of Carabelle, 
on the Gulf eoast of Florida. He com- 
menced down there on several thousands 
of acres of land, in a Sibley tent in the 
forest, 18 miles from a neighbor, and his | 
town now has about 1,000 inhabitants, | 


with churches, schools, sawmills, hotels, | 
daily mail, and a railroad building, and | 
now almost: to the town, which has most | 
of the modern improybments, except that | 
which is now so fashionable, a bonded | 
debt. There isnot a dollar of debt on it. 

It has been said that “He who builds | 
a city is greater than one who wins a | 
battle.’ He hag won.the battle of estab- 








he is now building the city. How large 
a space some lives fill in the world’s work 
as compared with others. 


_ THE APIARY. : 


Hummings. 

Keep down after-swarming by keep- 
ing out of the hive all the qucen-cells 
If they are not all out, a sec- 
ond swarm is bound to slip out. 

An Illinois beekeeper says he keeps 
bees away from the watering-trough by 
greasing the tops of the latter with any 
kind of old grease mixed with a little 
kerosene. 

.It is said that the yield of honey in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains is enor- 
mous. There was a large yield from wild 
flowers, principally pennyroyal and ear- 
dinal flower, and of a very superior qual- 
ity. ‘ 











Anyone who has a small back yard 
ean keep bees. ‘They will do well even 
in large cities. They can fly very rap- 
idly, some say a mile a minute, so that 
they do not lose much time in flight, 
even when they have to fly a good dis- 
tance for forage. 

Unite weak colonies. *It hardly pays 
to start the season with a few handfuls 
of bees. It will require most of the sea- 
son to build them up into good colonies, 
The bees need regular feeding except 
during the intervals when they are get- 
ting honey in the fields. 


HINTS IN BEEKEEPING. 


Facts Which Will Especially Interest 
Beginners. 

Eprror American Farmer: Do 
not stand in front of the entrance to a 
hive. ‘The bees have the right of way, 
and will resent any interference, 

Do not open hives in the working sea- 
son unless necessary. If you had made 
your preparations to mix and bake 
bread, how would you like to have 
someone come in, change everything 
around, snatch the bread pan from your 
hands to show to some visitor? It is 
hard to refuse friend’ when they ask to 
be shown the queen, but it is wasteful of 
your time and°ajing, and of the bees’ 
time besides, being a great annoyance to 
the bees to have their house ransacked 
from cellar to attic te see the queen. 

When returging frames to the hive, 
adjust them slowly 4nd carefully. Do 
not slide the frame to its place along- 
side another frame at one push. Slide 
it up slowly just to touch the next frame, 
and then draw it back again. Then no 
bees will be pincued-er crushed between 
projecting bracé corgbs. Any bee will 
move out of theiwayawhen touched. 

If you keep bees by the old method 
and let them swarm naturally, have at 
hand a hose or sprinkler. If the bees 
are contrary and will not be hived as 
you want them, sprinkle them. That 
will bring them to terms quickly; at 
least, it will prevent their going away. 
Do not be afraid to put on the water. 
Drench them, if necessary; it will not 
hurt them. A colony had been placed 
in a hive twice and then returned to the 
tree. ‘They were drenched, shaken into 
a bushel basket and returned to 





hive again. They staid. 


>| smoker “ 


| open—the whole width of the hive. 
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MURRAY 855. 


have caused among the Bugey and Hartiess Mann: 


facturers, Dealers and Agents througho 
United States. FOUR WEA AGO 
selling our Murray Buggies an 
the consumer, barring 
ehape of the Dealer an 
the consumers themselves the 


Harnd¢ss 
the Agent, and 


of them by that class of men. 


be produced, we wouid be eminently successful. 


into - ranks of 


we began 
t 


out all Middlemen in the 3 

piv ing to 5 
enefits of the im- 'A\\ 
mense profits heretofore squeezed and cogxed ont 
We were fully con- 
vinced that by selling at first cost to the consumer 
cirect, and by giving them the most substantial, the 
newest styles and the best finished work that could 
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WwHvEH OUR FIGHTING 


} OF FIRE 


could not have created the excitement and dismay that our 


$5.95 HARNESS 


Whaé has been the result of our four 


as years’ work in reforming the Buggy 
and Iiarness business of the country ? 

The result is simply this—that to-day our nam- {s 
acritcrion of 
Our “* MURRAY” Buggies and Harness are more 
widely used than any three makes in the wholo 
Y country. ’ 
ear to year, until now we have the best facilities 
‘or serving our customers of any factory on the 
Bm face of the gigbe, 


OCL:OTLLES ON! 


UALITY and LOW PRICES. 


We have had to increase our Plant from 





nnd from now and henceforth the war will bé more bitter than ever. ‘The support we have received frcm all parts of the country fully warrants us in 


taying that we have friends by the Hundreds of Thousands, and with their supp« 
All people except fools have enemales—we bave our 
at our unprecedented success. and the loss of the ‘‘ soft snaps” which they previously 


our past glorious success, 


iha 
ne 


Murray ” Buggies aud Harness, 


were we not a most dangerous rival, they would not spend so much of their_valuabie (?) time in‘ 
can only say, that they have our sympathy, while we bave the trade. 

Write us for the GRANDE! a2 : lished 
{liustratious and prices,which will be of great interest to you. Will mail you this Catalogue FREE OF 


we 7 
entitled to your support and trade. 


“* Dollars 


If sayie 


EST CATAS.OGUE ever published; it contains about one 
= ; CHARGE if you’il simpiy drop us a line asking for it. 


wt, we will the com!ng season make a record that will even eclipse 
they are the Factories, Deriers, Agents and Imitators, who are sore 
had, and they now apend their many idle hours in talking against 
We like to have them talk, for they only alvertise our work that much a any person easliy sees, and 
rrunting against us, 
sy amo TM hs to naything whatever to you, we're 


To these so-called ‘‘ croakers 


undred and fifty pages of 


ANNIHILATORS OF HIGH PRICES 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY WiFG. CO., CINCINNATI, CHIDO, “ixo'sicnetraur eaorirs 








Get wood for the smoker in the 
Spring. There is plenty of it in the 
woods, or it may be found in the orch- 
ard, in an old apple tree. Get enough 
to last all Summer, cut into the right 
gths, and have it at hand. If a 
goes out” at a critical moment 


| and no more fuel is ready, trouble is 
| brewing. 


Do not wait till you have honey—to 
see how much you have—before making 
arrangements to sell it. This may ap- 
pear like counting the chicks before they 
are hatched, but it is better to arrange 
with some dealer to take what honey you 
have as soon as ready. Sell all you can 
around home; make a home market, if 
possible, if there is none, and add to it 
every year. Remember, that the people 
generally know nothing about honey ; 
they must be told; they must be asked 
to buy. 

If a colony in the Spring has not pol- 
len gathered the previous year, place 
rye meal near the hives in a protected 
place where it will not blow away. If 
a little sugar sirup or honey be sprin- 
kled over the meal, it will serve to 
weight it down and to attract the bees. 

Contract or enlarge the entrance to 
the hive according to the strength of the 
colony. After the 1st of June the strong 
colony should have the entrance wide 
A 
weak colony will not be safe with such 
a wide entrance. They may not be 
able to defend it from robber bees. If 
a robber bee is able to steal by the 
guards of a weak colony and get a taste 
of honey and escape, he returns with 





companions to which he has communi- | 


cated in some way and told of the rich 
store of plunder waiting for them. The 
werk colony is overpowered, joins the 


| robber colony, goes home with it, and 


ish) “ora Ni ; orice | e : 
lishing organization for agriculture, and | that is the end of that colony as a colony. 


You may place a hive anywhere, high 
or low; it is placed where it will be 
convenient for the beekeeper. 
no ditierence to the bees. 


Judging by | 


have plenty of honey. The colonies 
that died had all the way from seven to 
40 pounds, with the exception of one. 
The first colony died about the middle 
of January and the last one in March. 
Some had frost and ice in the hives, 
while other hives were dry and no sign 
of frost ahput them. It will soon be 
four years since I started in the bee busi- 
ness. I began with three colonies and 
bought three during the time, and-now 
I have only three left, and one of them 
is not worth anything.—H. T. Larnrop, 


Bidwell, Iowa. 





In Vermont. 


Eprror American Farwver: To 
the Northern beekeeper, April is a 
month of great anxiety. He is ever 


| looking forward to the day when he 


can set his bees out of the cellar, or if 
they are wintered out doors, he is anxious 
for the day on which it would be safe to 
examine them. 

The past Winter has been one of the 
coldest in the history of Vermont. There 
was one period of nearly 30 days during 
which there was no day warm cnough 
for the bees to move about in the hive. 
This made some very anxious; but wari 
weather since has enabled the bees to ‘iy 
a little, and their fears are somewhat re- 
lieved. : 

The reports thus far received by me 
indicate that the loss thus far is very 
slight. With those in the cellar the re- 
ports are about the same. There is no 
apparent uneasiness among the bees, and 
probably the loss will be slight if the 
Spring is open and early—H. W. 
Scort, Barre, Vt. 


<> 
> 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 
eure for Asthma in the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa, So great is 
| their fuith in its wonderful curative powers, 





It makes | the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 


York, are sending out large trial cases of the 
Kola Compound free to all sufferers from 


the natural habits of the bees, a hive in | asthma. Send your name and address on 


a tree would suit them best; but the 
beekeeper cannot have it there. Bees 
may be kept in any room in the house 
from cellar to attic, on the tops of 
buildings, on porches; provided, always, 
there is suilicient ventilation. 

Ilives should be in the sun till the 


1st or the middle of June, according to | 


the season. Up to that time the bees 
will not have too much sun or too much 


licat ordinarily, and the more they have | 
the more will the queen lay and the | 
After | 8'n1a. 
Plant | 


faster will the brood increase. 
June the hive should be shaded. 


postal card, and they will send you a trial 
case hy mail free. 





STRAWS. 





An oyster may carry as many as 
2,000,000 eggs. 

Breeding pug dogs is one of the in- 
dustries of Osage City, Kan. 

An albino coon has been captured 
by a hunter in Accomac County, Vir- 





Gloves of chicken skin were in vogue 


vines around the hive to run on poles or | in the early part of the 17th Century. 


bushes stuck in the earth. 


No matter | These were used at night to give the 


if the vines shut in the hive on all sides. | hand whiteness and delicacy. 


The foliage hanging around and in front 
of the entrance gives just the protection 


| The racetrack at Columbus, 


Ga., 


' which was laid out.50 years ago, is 


desired, and does not hinder the bees; | generally reputed to be the oldest con- 


does not hinder them as much as the 
drone or queen trap, and that is not 
very much in either case—not enough 
to consider really as a hindrance. 

lf you use the trap, take it off every 
day late in the afternoon, take out, kill 
or liberate the drones and give the bees 
a chance “to brush” the entrance free 
of capping dust and other refuse collec- 
tions, which they will do by the move- 
ment of their wings. 

In the hot months see that the hives 
are well ventilated. Bore an inch auger 
hole in the brood chamber midway over 
the entrance; and if the hive has a 
detachable bottom board, as it ought to 
have, the hive may be tilted back a lit- 
tle and held by a wedge under each 
side, provided the colony occupying such 
a hive is strong and able to detend itself 
from all enemies, which, when the hive 
is tilted, is open on three sides — Junta 
ALLYN. 





a 
Bees in Iowa. 

Eprron AMERICAN Farmer: I will 
seml you a few bee notes from this part 
of Iowa. We have had a long and cold 
Winter, commencing in November and 
lasting until March. I hear of most 
everyone losing some bees, but cannot 
say how many. As to my own case, | 
started in the Winter with 13 colonies, 
and came out this Spring with three, 
having lost 10. I have two good colo- 
nies left. The other is very weak. They 













is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 














A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A hme ers drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is pepular everywhere. 
Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent lions of this 
clicioes be 9 syior : ved ifa dealer, 
ie Pe ts e of t, tells some other 

“Just as —*tis false. 
ie as as the genuine Hinzs’. 








| tinuously used racecourse in the country. 

A census of the great trees of Cali- 
fornia, the “giant redwoods,” reveals 
the fact that there are 2,675 of them 
left, the average diameter of the lot 
being 33 feet. 

In 1794 the first turnpike road was 
made, 62 miles long, between Lancaster 
|and Philadelphia, so called because it 
was required to be so hard that a pike 
could not be driven through it. 

The thinnest tissue paper measures 
1-1200 of an inch in thickness. The 
| Krupp Gun Works claims a machine 
' which will roll iron so thin that it would 
take 1,800 sheets to make an inch. 

In the Yosemite Valley the “ Father 
| of the Forest,” a fallen tree 300 feet 

long and several centuries old, has been 

hollowed out so that for a distance of 
60 yards a man can walk upright inside 
of it. 

In the arid deserts of Peru the cele- 
brated “rain tree” grows. This species 
can condense what little moisture there 
is in the atmosphere so as to cause a 
continual mist to exude, seemingly from 
its leaves and branches. 

A hog on the ranch of Jule Gunter, 
near Gainesville, Tex., is said to be one 
of the largest in the world. It is a 
Poland China hog, and is reperted to 
weigh 1,420 pounds. It is 3 feet 4 
inches high and 7 feet 2 inches long. 

A. curious superstition prevails in Nor- 
way. When the people are in quest of 
a drowned body they row to and fro 
with a rooster in the boat, fully expect- 
ing that the bird will crow when the 
boat reaches the spot where the corpse 
lies. 

All the mountain sheep in Colorado 
are owned by the State and carefully 
protected. The penalty of slaying a 
mountain sheep in Colorado is 10 years 
in the penitentiary. This is probably 
the severest game law on the statute 
books of any State, but it is occasionally 
violated. ’ 

Central Wyoming sheepmen held a 
meeting at Casper to arrange about 
shearing. Owners of 4(0,0C0 head of 
sheep were present. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand will be sheared there, 
60,000 at Douglas and 40,000 at Lusk. 
The rest will be sheared at private pens 
and at Rawlins, 





ARMS AND LEGS. 
With New Patented 


RUBLER HANDS AND FEET. 


SALINA, KANSAS, 
Mr. A. A. MARKS: 

Dear Sir :—After having worn one of your artifi- 
cial legs with rubver foot for more than fifleen years, 
1 have no hesitation In saying that it is the best leg in 
use : aS it ls simple and the most durable of any fT have 
ever seen. I have worn five different makes since 


162, and find 
none as useful as 
yours. I can 
hearti!vy recom- 
mend the rubber 
foot us the most 
durable and easy 
to handle. Tam 
a blacksmith 
and shoe horses, 
I have dug wells 
and quarried 
stone and other 
hard work. I 
can walk far- 
ther in a given 
time than any 
man canon any 
@ other kind of a 
a leg, with the 
same length of 











stump a& mine; 


it is only three inches from hip joint. 


ours, ete., *. LINcormn. 
Late of Co. I, 12th Tl. Vol. Infantry 
By or formula persons can supply ts will) all meas 


urements necessary to secure a fit wiiiic they remain 
atnome. Write for New Treatise of 430 pages with 260 
tilustrations. Established 40 years. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 


When writing mention this paper. 
BOOKS FREE! 
Any one or more of the following books will be sent 
absolutely free to anyone forwardins 12 cents in 
#'ainps to cover cost Of packing and postage on cach 
book, As many books will be sent as may be de 

sired; 

“ Reveries of a Bachelor ”—Ik. Marvel. 

“ }yream Life”—Ik. Marvel. 

“ Was it Suicide? "—By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
of this writer’s best works. 102 pages, author's 


trait. 
“Poems and Yarns by James Whitcomb Riley and 


— 


One 
por 


Bill Nve"—Prose by Nye, poetry by Riley. Tllu stra- 
tions, 230 pages. 

“An Kugiish Girl in America”—By Tallula': Matto 
son Powell. A most charming account of the experf- 


ence of an English girl in America, 
“Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nve”—192 paces. 
“ People’s Reference Book "—990,999 facts, 208 pages, 
“Heaith and Beauty"—By Emily 8. Bouton. Just 
the book for constant study, and especially adapted 


for both sexes, Containing rnies which, if observed, 
insure health and beauty. 288 pares. 

‘Social Etiquette"—By Iemily 8. Bouton. A_ thor- 
ough discussion of this most essential study. Cau be 
read by many to great advantage. “ Manners make 


the Man.” 228 pages. 
“Looking Forward” — An imaginary vielt to the 
Wor 


id's Fair, Chicago, 1893. Lilustrated. 250 pages, 
“Cosmopolis"—By Paul Bourget. Over 500 pages. 
Address, D. B. Martin, Genl. Pass. Agt. 

fig + Railroad, THE WORLDS FAIR 


ROUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mark envelope Book Department. 


See — ee 


THE HIDDEN KEY THAT UNLOCKS THE FUTURE. 


OLD GYPSIE MADGE FORTUNE TELLER 
and Witch's Key to Lucky Dreams. 

This Hook tella your own or any one's fortune aN 
beter than any Clairvoyant can. Tells exactiy F3, 
waat will happen to you. Gives the HINe 
Dow SKE nuts OF LOVE: how to Manage, 
what to Say and Doto gain the love. 
of the person you desire to marry. © 
Gives the Art of Teliing Fortunes s&s 
by the Linesofthe Hand. Contains ™* 
od Madge Dictionary of Dreams 
eo you can Interpret any Dream, Gives 
yous charm to Protect you from Danyer. 
Teaches how to make the Lucky Dreain 
Rese; who your Future Husband or Wife 
will be; the Love Letter Charm; how soon 
you will Marry, and what Fortune you will have; 
he Lover ys Method of Tell rtunes by 4 
Tea or Coffee Cup, to know if your Love of a person will 
Mutual; Fortune Telling by Cards; telis your Luc ty Days; wine 
yon will be Successful ing What your Absent Iusgaud or Wife 
s Doing; What your Future Destiny ie; Whether your Wify 
Husband or Intended is True to You; Whethe: you will ever 
Marry; Whether Money will be left toyoy; Whether your Mate 
ria,* will be Happy; How to be Successful in Lov 
Number of Wives or Husbands you will Have 
wil be wea thy 5 7 Signs of Spee z 
Choose a Good Husband or Wite. : 
want to find a 
of your Future may ¢ 
it Will guide you to Prosperity and R &. Le can 
bring you Good Fortune. You can Contro! others ang Find 
Hidden Treasures Price 2& cents. Address, 

BOSTON NOVELTY CO., BOX 1540, BOSTON, MA68, 


When writing mention this paper. 


ae FRE E. | 


BIZE A fine 14k cold plated wotch tocvery readep 
of this paper.Cut thie out end seud it to ge 
with your full name and aidress, and we will 
Gend you One of these elegant, richly Jeweleg, 
gold Goished watches by express for examle 
nation, and if vou think it is equal {a appear 
ance to any $25.00 gold watch, pey our eathe 
ple price, $3.60,and itis yours, Wesend with 
the watoh our guersatee that Ap oan returth 
7 itateny time wirbin one year If not eatiefe 
tory, and ifyou sell or cnuse the sale of ai 
We will give you ONE FREE. Write at oned, 
“an we shall send out samples for 40 oye only, 
THE Hato AL mM'F' 
& IMPORTING CO., 
834 Dearborn St., Chicage, Ilincls, 


Wuen writing mention this paper. 
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Fan Werke 
Now bd Iilust’ed Book on Fancy Work@ cy 
to JAN.@ Sante & Cromboting, 150 SBOOK ..: 
ermbroid’y stitches, patterns €3 
for costing alpbatict and ae. * FREG! 


elgns for making tidies&cush- 
ious, also beautiful Japanese 
¥ mat, given to trial subscribers to’"Che Bhome, a 
family story paper for young & old, with fasbione & fancy & 
9 work illusirate end 10¢ and we'll wend Home fram@’ 
NOW TO JAN UW 1804 and giveyou this book. @ 
Khe Home, 141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. @, 
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# given before you pay 


tnstallment 
» Terms to Suit. 
Mention paper CATALOGUE FREE, 


Alliance Piano & Organ Co., Washington, N. J. 


Wien Wruig imenlou Lils paper, 
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WEAK, HERVGUS PEOPLE; 





DR. HORNR’S ELECTRIC DELP 
ositively cures’ RHEUMATIS' 
NEURALGIA, LIVER, KIDNR 
and exhausting chronio dis- 
eases of both sexe. O 

taing 
m, Electricity. GUARA \ 
<roved, cheanest.sclentife. powerfus, aut 
M4 effective MEDICAL ELRCTITC ELT in the 
ORED. E’ectrie Snuepensories free with Male Belts. 
RLECTRIC TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE. 10.000 cured. Rend 
for4& pace pamph'et free DR, HORNE FLEOTHIO 
ETT & TRUSS CO., 180 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Lil. 
When writing mention this paper. 
—_ - -- - -—-—~- + - _—— 


DR. J. C. LUDWIG, V. M.’D., 


Graduate of the Royal College of Veteri« 
mary Surgeons, Berlin, Germany, 





latest mp*] 
oble and= 


wil! answer questions in regard to all kinds of animal, 
Aisease or injury, and send prescriptions or remedies, 
together with proper directions for their use, upon Tre 
ceipt of one dollar, to ail parts of the United States. 

Office No. 25 North)Third Street, Hamil 
ton, Ohio. 
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SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 










When writing mention this paper, 


PRINTING OFFICE FREE 


A case. Best Lines 
‘ eat 
ta Peay fn ‘slag Price 600. Bend 


ater, ote. . <= 
and stor. iT OMe year oe: 
Paee Pepe ond 7 pape 
CH 


7. RAEON, 
EW YORK GiTs. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - «= 60 Cents 


Write for special inducements to club calsara. 
anne rates made known upos apptivca- 








4” Our readers will whee welting 
to perme advertising in this paper, | they w 
étate (hat they suw the advertisement ian Tit 

tCAN FARMER. ‘This is litdle trouble aad 
ts nothing, but it helps us, and is inforina- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


=” When eending in tions 
whether for General or ern 
Tuiless specielly directed for the Southern Edi- 
tiom, all suteertptions will be entered for the 
General Faition. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
<< Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send im your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
ofitable investments that you can make. 
fe hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 


A FREE TICKET 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of Taz Amratcan 
FarMER want to go te the World's 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—we will | 
give them solid help to get there. All 
we ask in return is that they should do 
some work in pushing the circulation of | 
Tue AmerrcaN FaRwER among their 
friends and acquaintances. This will 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so 
cheap, and so generally acceptable that 
it scarcely requires more than bemg 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subscriptions. 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a firet-clase : 
ticket from any point in the United 
Siates to Chicago and return for a club 
af subscribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chiongo. 

This ticket will be for the most di- 
rect route between the two places, and 
it will have all the advantages in re- 
gard to the time for which i will be 
good, lensth of stay in Chicago, speed 
of trains, ctc., that any first-class ticket 
wil have. In brief, it will be the best 
kind of a ticket, which will be a great 
superiority, as there will doubtless be 
many tickets offered by varioas parties 
which will be only for very slow trains, 
inferior cars, limited as to time, etc. 
Our tickets will ali be for first-class, fast 
trains, and dave every privilege given 
the best class of tickets. 

The carrying out of this scheme in- 
volves an immense amonnt ef corre- 
spondence and clerical work on onr 

, and we are now preparing a 
schedule of the sizes of clubs which we 
will require from different points. We 
will pablich this as soon as completed, 
which nmy be some time hence. 

In the meanwhile, those who intend to 
work for these tickets should begin at 
once. They can send im their wh- 
scribers as fast they obtain them, noti- 
fying ue that they are for a “ World's 

air Ticket,” and they will be properly 
credited to them. If they afterward 
change their minds they cm have the 
sabecribers sent in applied on any other 
premium that we offer. 

We should very much like to have 
those who expect to get up clabs for 
these tickets write to us immediately of 
their intentions, as this will ws in 
making up our schedule. We will send 
them any number of sample copies they 
wish to show friends and acquaintances 
im the work of soliciting subscribers. 

Remember, ali names sent to 
count on this offer must be yearly 
subscribers atSO centseach. No 
subscriptions sent prior to April 1 
will count on this offer. 
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We ask ell our friends who want to} 


to Chicago to go to work at once. 
can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little work im pushing the 
arculation of Tne Amerrwan Farmer. 
Mark al! communications“ W orld’s Fair 
Ticket,” and addvess 
Tus Amrrican Farmer, 
1729 New York Ave. 
Washingtea, D. C. 
~ DONT ASK YOUR FATHER, 
my boy, for money to go to the World’s 
moncy to take himself and your mother. 
Much the best way is to send fora 
bundie of sample copies of Toe Awert- 
caN Farmer, and hustle around the 
neighborhood for a club of subecribers 
for it. You can earn your ticket before 
you know it, and there will be a real 
feeling of i about getting it 
im that wry. too, you will have 
ali your money to spend when you get 
there, and we can assure you you will 
‘want it, 





THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


in September with solicitude. 


volving the most serious consequences to 
the prosperity of every farmer in the 
country. Many of these will have much 
of good in them ; they contemplate posi- 
tive reliefs and benefits, and with the 
necessary modifications, should become 
jaws. Many others will be positively 
harmful, and should be steruly fought 


more or less skilfully discuised attacks 
upon the vital interests of the farmers, 
and if suffered to pass to enactment will 
do incalculable injury. These will be 
pushed with the utmost determination by 
powerful lobbies, organized for selfish 
purposes, and fortified with abundance 
of money and strong influence, 

The farmers of the country must have 
some one right on the ground here in 


all that is being done or contemplated. 
They need someore who will always be 
on duty, entirely familiar with the 
methods of legislation, acqrainted with 
the manuvering by which obnoxious 
measures are frequently worked through, 
and able to show at every step just what 
the effect of proposed amendmeats, alter- 
ations, etc, will be; who are dodging 
votes and evading their pledges to their 
constituents, who are doing their duty, 
and who are open enemies. 

This work Tre Asrrican Farmer 
will do fearlessly and impartially. It 
has no political friends whom it wants 
to shield or enemies to pumish. It cares 
only for the appreciation of the farmers 
as a faithful vigilant and incorruptible 
guardian of their interests at the seat of 
Government, where, heaven knows, they 
have long and urgently needed such a 
representative. Every farmer in the 
country should be a subscriber of the 
paper before Congress meets, that he 
may be thoroughly informed at all times 
of all that is going on in Congress affeet- 
ing his interests. 


PRODUCE GAMBLING. 

The great Chicago gamble in May 
wheat is regarded as closed ; the clique 
which had cornered the grain is settling 
up with the fellows whom it caught. 
As this is all done by private negotia- 
tion there is as yet no knowledge of 
how much was made or lost on either 
side. Probably neither made or lost as 
much as has been estimated, but the 
aggregate cannot help being enormons, 
as it was the largest squeeze ever known 
in the history of the grain, and the held- 
ings everywhere were counted by mil- 
lioms and tens of millions of bushels. 
Taken altogether, the clique nrust have 
controlled from 50,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 bushels. Deals of 1,000,000 bushels 
were 80 frequent as to receive little com- 
ment, except as they indicated which 
way the market was going. 

As we have said all along, the main in- 
terest the producers of the country had 
in the affair was the infinite hurt that 
was done legitimate producers and deal- 
ers and business generally. Had the 
price of May wheat been forced up to 
$2 it would not have put another cent 
in the pocket of any wheat raiser, for 
the reason that it was only the wheat 
then stored in Chicago which was affected. 
The clique controlled all the storage ia 
the city, and not a bushel of outside 
wheat conld be sold for May delivery. 
This was shown by the prices of May 
wheat m other cities remaining wholly 
umafiected by the rise in Chicago, and 
the grain there was for a long time 
higher than in New York, where it 
should be nominally 10 cents a bushel 
lower. 

When it suited the clique’s purposes 
May wheat was dropped from the neigh- 
borhood of 90 to 71, and a flank move- 
ment was made on July, which the clique 
had been running down. Now, the at- 
tention of all the gamblers is directed to 
the campaign which the clique proposes 
to carry oa with that line of grain. 

A bad example is infectious, and on 
Thursday last a large portion of the pre 
duce men in Chicago were startled to 
find that a clique had cornered all the 
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The farmers of the country may well 
look forward to the mecting of Congress 
There 
will be a great many new men in Con- 
gress, with any number of new schemes 
and “reform ideas,” more or les crude, 
visionary, impracticable, and from that 
down to absolutely vicious. There will 
also be some who have been in Congress 
before (not to be trusted any more on 
that account) who will think that the 
times are ripe for carrying out schemes 
mo less dangerous which they have 
cherished. Altogether, there will be a 
flood of schemes and propositions, in- 


from the outset. Many of them will be | 


Washington to watch every stage of 
these proceedings from the standpoint of 
the farmers, and give timely notice of 


aud Oct. 1, 


ribs 15 cents, 


now in Chicago. 


again up in Congress. 





THE GOLD PROBLEM. 


chants, and public men. It is caused by 
the simple fact that we are buying more 
of foreigners than we are selling to them. 
The difference must be paid in gold. 
The only cure for the trouble is to re- 
verse the conditions and sell to the 
foreigners more than we buy of them. 
There may be difficulty and doubt 
about greatly extending our sales, but 


gold by producing more at home and 
buying less abroad. For example, we 


cotton a week from Egypt, which should 
be raised in the Mississippi Valley. We 
are buying 176,000,000 pounds of wool 
every year from Australia, South 
America, and South Africa, which 
should be raised at home. These two 
| items alone represent much more gold 
than has been withdrawn from the vaults 
of New York within the last few months 
for foreign shipment, and brought busi- 
ness almost to the verge of a panic. If 
the money which was sent abroad last 
year for foreign wool and cotton had been 
paid to our own planters and flock- 
masters, there would be to-day no talk of 
financial stringency or a necessity 


ment’s credit and the par value of 
greenbacks. 

This, too, is only partially stating the 
case. We buy every year more than 
$200,000,000 worth of farm products 
that we should raise at home. Until 
our farmers get more money than they 
know what to do with—wuntil the time 
shall come when they shall declare them- 
selves unable to supply our people with 
all the farm products they need—Tue 
AmerreanN Farmer shall advocate pro- 
tection for them against every foreign 
farm product iato which they come in 

A GRANGE ISSUE. 

We give up much of our space in this 
issue to Gramge matters to the exclusion 
of some valuable articles on practical 
farming, but we feel that our readers 
will consider the space well used. The 
sketch of O. H. Kelley is a valuable con- 
tribution to agricultural history, and 
tells in fittmg words the story of a man 
who deserves to be ranked among the 
country’s great ones—a man who saw a 
fitting opportunity to inaugurate one of 
those movements of incalculable benefit 
te society, and had the ability and cour- 
age to make the most of the opportunity. 
The founding of the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, with its boundless benefits 
to the farmers of the country, was a work 
that should give «ny man lasting fame, 
and the story of O. H. Kelley’s great 
conception and its wonderful realization 
is always of intense interest. 

It is fitting that coincident with this 
sketch should appear a report of the 
celebration of the silver anniversary of 
the organization of the first Grange in 
the grayd National Order, and which 
really opened the history of the Order. 
The increase from that act has been far 





mustard. All husbandmen will be de- 
lighted to read of the vigor of the parent 
Grange, and that not only is it yet flour- 
ishing, but that in the County where 
those few far-secing men and women laid 
its foundations a quarter of a century 
ago there are now 30 live Granges, with 
a membership of over 3,000. 
Altogether, we assume that this issue 
of Tie Awerrcaw Farmer will be very 
interesting seading for every man and 
woman engaged in tilling the soil. 


Tux Golden Rale of farming: To 
double the yield of an acre is to treble 
or quadruple its profits 








more cau be manufactured between now 
Pork for September de- 
livery had been about $17, but it was 
forced up to nearly $20, with an ad- 
vance, in one day, of 90 cents on May, 
and $1 for July. On the same day lard 
went up 20 cents per 100 pounda, and 


Pork had been raided, as we have 
said in previous issues of THe Ameni- 
can Farmer, far below its real valuo, 
and now, when it suits the gamblers’ 
purposes, it fs sent up kiting to squeeze 
the unlucky fellows who are not hold- 
ing any of the 70,000 barrels of pork 


These are things for our readers to | 
consider when the Aati-Option Bill is 


Thete is no mystery about the outflow 
of gold which so alarms bankers, mer- 


we can at least diminish the drain of | 


are buying about 1,000,000 pounds of | 


selling bonds to maintain the Govern- | 


greater than from the scriptural grain of 


BLACK PEPSIN FRAUD. 

How Kittle people read and are in- 
fluenced by newspapers is shown by the 
hold that the “black pepsin” fraud still 
has upon them. 

We have repeatedly stated that this 
stuff cannot make butter, and it does not 
even make so good an imitation of but- 
ter as to deceive either the sight or taste of 
anyone. It makes merely a “ cottage 
cheese,” which speedily becomes offen- 
sively rancid, if not kept very oold. 

Anybody who buys the stuff, after all 
the exposure that has been made of it, 
almost deserves to be fooled. 


OUR PRODUCTS IN EUROPE. 

Secretary Morton proposes to continue 
and extend the missionary work begun 
by Secretary Rusk to give the people of 
Europe a more thorough acquaintance 
with our agricultural products. Col. R. 
J. Murphy (“Corn-neal Murphy”), 
who has becn doing such good work in the 
interest of American corn in Germany, 
Great Britain, Rusia, Turkey, and the 
| Seandimavian countries, has been re- 
| called from Denmark, where his exhibit 
now is, to consult with the Secretary 
| in regard to a plan of future operations. 
| It is very likely that the work will be 
| done on a much more extensive scale 














than in the past, which was largely ex- 


| the assistance in this of all the mann- 
| facturers of corn in the United States, 
‘and descriptions of the various corn 
| products manufactured by them. They 
will, probably, also be asked to con- 
| tribule specimens to the corn exhibit to 
| be sent to Europe. 


| ” 


| Senator Matiea, of Nebraska, has 


Agricultural Department, for duty in 
laws in foree in the various countries 
| With a view of ascertaining just how far 
| the control by Etropean Governments 
‘of this important“indiktry affects the 
| American tobacco. growers by imposing 
restrictions upon ‘the “'tobacco export 


trade with such countries, and to ascer- | 


| tain whether it is not possible to secure 
a freer market for the sale of American 
| tobacco in foreign countries, 

Senator Mattes will also investigate 
the meat regulations in Germany, France, 
and elsewhere, to see what further can 
be done te ameliorate the restrictions 
‘upon the sale of our own pork and beef 


products and extend their sale. 
“GOIRG TO THE FAIA. 


There are many schemes for taking 


' 
{ 
| 





people to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
| but much the best and easiest way to 
secure transportation is by raising a club 
of 
Farmer. The paper is so cheap and 
s» good that it takes but little effort to 
get anyone to subscribe for it. 


subscribers for THe AMERICAN 


Any 
man or woman, boy or girl can readily 
make his or her railroad fare by a little 
effort among the neighbors.) Send fora 
package of sample copies and begin 
talking the paper up among your neigh- 
bors. They are all willing to pay 50 
cents for a paper so good as it is for a 
year. Send Ws in the subscribers as fast 
as you get them. The first will read 
the paper, like it, talk it up among their 
friends, and so help on your work. Re- 
member that the Fair is to last several 
months, and you cannot fail to get 
enough subseribers long before you will 
want to go. But begin at once, before 
anybody gets ahead of you. If you 
finally do not conclude to go, your 
ticket will sell for cash to some of your 
acquaintances that do want to go. 

You cannot make better day’s wages 
at anything you engage in than in s0- 
liciting subseribers for Taz AMERICAN 
FARMER. 





THE great increase in our importa- 
tions ef cotton is @ disagreeable feature 
of National statistics. In the first eight 
months of the currpnt fiscal year the in- 
crease in importedscotten has been fully 
77 per cent. over last year, and if this is 
kept up throughout the year it will reach 
the enormous figure’ of 50,000,000 
pounds, equivalent to 106,000 bales. 
The most of this is Egyptian, and the 


It seems unnecessary to say that there 
must be something radically wrong when 
we import cotton, just as there would be 
if we imported wheat or maize. The 
Egyptian cotton possesses some superior: 
ity in length of fiber, but it is a species 
which can be grown as well, we believe, 
in the Valley of the Mississippi as the 
Valley of the Nile, and we are glad to 
learn that planters in Mississippi are 
| going to try the experiment on a large 
scale this season of raising Egyptian 
cotton. 


‘ 
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pork in the city and sent the prices 
jumping. There are ouly 70,000 bar- 
rels of pork in Chicago, and according 
to the rules of the Board of Trade no 


U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAU. 











Weather-Crop Bulletin for the Week Ending April 24, 1893, 
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‘and asks them to send him statements | 


average price was over 10 cents a pound, 





| amount of rainfall for two weeks 


REMARKS, 


| atures average from 9 to 10 degrees per day below the normal, while over the whole country 
/and Lake Region, westward, to the Pacific Coast the 

The rainfall during the above period has been excessive over the States of the Ohio, 
| Valleys, and also along the immediate Gulf Coast and on the North Pacific. 


The two weeks ending with April 24, 1893, have been decidedly colder than usual throughout the United States, with 
| perimental. Secretary Morton invites | the exception of central and southern Texas, and along the immediate middle and South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
; most marked deficiency in temperature occurred in the Upper Mississippi and Missouri Val 


The 
leys, where the daily ten per 
from the Upper Ohio Valley 


Aeficiency in temperature exceeded 6 degrees per day. 


Missouri, and Upper Mi-issippi 


if From one to three inches more than the usual | 
have fallen over greater portions of Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Towa, Minne-*. 


p- and Wisconsin. These excessive rains, with the usual low temperatures that have prevailed in these States have 

greatly hindered farming operations and retarded the growth of vegetation. 

| Over the Carolinas and southern Virginia the rainfall has been below the average, and in the first-named States the 
ground is reported as dry and hard; while from the Rio Grande Valley, westward, to the South Pacifie Coast no rain has 


fallen during the period named. 


Warm, sunshiny weather is now neeted throughout the principal agricultural States. The cold weather durine the 


| of the crop. 


In the northern portions of the Spring wheat region the temperature fell to 


Europe. He will investigate the tobacco | was touched on the 23d in the Wiuter belt. 


| been appointed a Special Agent of the | latter part of the second week injuriously affected cotton, and the reports indicate that it will be necessary tu replant much 


zero on the 15th, and the freezing point 


Heavy snows and floods have interrupted farming operations in Minnesota and Wisconsin in the past few days, 





i —— 
| meat animals are going to be high this 
'year. In this view of the situation it is 
| the part of wisdom to keep strict ac- 
count and calculation of the food sup- 
| plies on hand. There is more money in 
' feeding corn and hay at present prices 

than selling it at current rates. 
| the old rule, in the careless way of feed- 


‘ing corn, that hogs should bring $2 | promptness.—George Patterson. 


ee corn was 20 cents a bushel, and 


weight. 


' 


The season of 1893 may uot be favor- 
able fer com. It is the sagacious 
farmer that helds a supply in reserve 
until the new crop is safely assured, 


especially this year. 





In THE tobacco-growing sections of 
Pennsylvania they have “tobacco-strip- 
ping parties,” modeled after the old- 


be quite as full of tun tor the young 
folks. Details are not furnished as to 
what takes the place of the red-ear for- 
feit, which entitles the lucky finder to 
kiss the prettiest girl present. 





Tue buyers at the Chicago and prob- 
ably other stock yards dock $1 on each 
sheared sheep. Many raisers think that 
they can make more than $1 out of 
their fleeces, and so shear their sheep 
before selling, and use extra care in 
sheltering. We should like to hear 
from our readers as to their experience 
in this matter 

How the bogus butter business does 
grow! The Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner reports that the increase of re- 
ceipts from the oleomargarine tax for 
the nine months ended March 31, 1893, 
amounted to $266,864. This means 
that the rendering establishments crowd- 
ed out of the market 13,343,200 pounds 
of butter more than in the same nine 
months of the preceding year. 


| ‘Tu total value of the foreign wool— 








very 


ing under. 





Ler vs have a vigorous agitation of 
the Postal Savings Bank movement this 
Summer, and the measure can be passed 





‘Congress. ‘There should, and probably 


known and their influence felt. 


| Tue present indications are that all| What They Think of The Watch. 


For the price the watch is a real jem to 

ag regular time.—S. H. H., Harrisburg, 
‘2. 

I received the watch you sent all right. It 
is a daisy. I will try and get some sub- 
scribers for your paper.—Frank L. Davidson, 
West Virginia. 





| than I expected. 


It was | carry at my work. When I wrote I thought 


the above proposition is a safe one. | 
The scarcity of hogs need not discouraye | Points, O. 
the sowing of corn, since cattle are ad- | 
'vancing in price as fat sheep are, and | fair thing.—J. V. S., Fruitland, Oveg. 
will continue to be high in the markets. 


fashioned husking-bees, etc., and said to | 


4 


both in its raw state and in manufactured | 
goodse—that our people use is but 77 | 
cents per head per year. This gives a! 
excellent standard by which to | to the farmer and horiicalturist, is also inter- 
measure the “onerous burden of tariff 
taxation” in the matter of wool, which 
our people are represented to be groan- | 


1 


| the paper so cheap.—Joseph M. Holycross, 
. A | Springtield, O. 
without difficulty at the next session of | 


| pleased with it.—L. H. H., Oswego, N. Y. 


will be, no opposition to it, if its numer- | pleased with it; in fact, all are delighted 


ows friends will only make themselves ! beyond my expectations 25 a iismekeoper.— 


Watch received. I like it first rate, better 
It will be just the thing to 


I would receive some fake such as I have often 
gotten before. Much obliged io you for your 





I received my watch a few days ago in good 
shape and running order. I am well pleased 


$4 when fattened on 40-cent corn. | with it so far. — Victor Cox, Crawford County, 
| Now corn is selling at 40 cents and hogs | 
at $8 and $8.40 per 100 pounds, live very much, 
It will be seen at a glance that the paper.—-M. C. Beverly, Kansas. 


I received your watch recently and like it 


as it keeps good time. I also like 


Accept my thanks. i like my watch very 
well aud it keeps good time.—Nellic H., Six 


I am well please] with the watch, and I be- 
lieve THE ANERICAN FARMER tries to do the 


I received the watch all right, aad it keeps 
good time, aud I like the paper well.—G., B., 
Andover, Vt. 

I received my watch a week ago, it keeps 
good time, and I am weil pleased with it. 
We like THe AMERICAN FARMER very uch. 
—Geo. W. Barley, Ulster County, N. Y. 

The watch arrived op the first day of April 
Jt certainly made a foo] of me, as it is better 
than Ianticipated. THe AMERICAN FARMER 
is actually worth the amount I paid for both; 
therefore I got the watch for nothing. Thank 
yea.—H. W., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Iam highly pleased with THk AMERICAN 
FARMER. Every farmer in the land should 
take it. I received the premium watch seme 
time ago. I sold the watch im four days for 
a tiwo-vear old sieer and a dollar and fifty 
cents im cash. So you see how you help a 
farmer boy. It is the best farm paper thet 
comes to this postefiice.—Henry P. 
Marshall County, Ala. 

Watch at hand. Ali 0. K. It came in 
running, and gives satis{action, and I will do 
ali I can for the paper at the appointed time. 
—I. A. Cale, VanBuren County, Tenn. 

I received my premium watch and chain. 
It is a good premium of a good paper.—J. L. 
B., Elkader, lowa. 

I have received paper and watch complete. 
Many thanks. I like to do business with a 
firm that is not a humbug —C. W. G., Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

I have received the watch and paper and 
I am very well pleased with it, as it keeps as 
good time as any watch I have kad in my 
hands. I could have sold it to a good many 
different peopie, but thought it was best to 
keep it, as I need a watch badly, and thisone 
does me as well as a $25 6ne. Thank you 
for your trouble. —August Weiland, Columbia 
County, Wis. 

Received your watch and am much pleased 
with it. It is as you represented it to be.— 
L. C. S., Pascoag, R. I. 

I received way watch in good running order 
and am well pleased with it, and it is a good 
timekeeper. I also received the good Farmer 
that every farmer should have in his home.— 
N. E., Elbow Lake, Minn. 

I received the watch all right and my son 
is overjoyed with it. Ido not see how you 
ean sell them so cheaply. It has kept good 
time ever since it came,and we thank you 
very much for it. I only wish you had one 
| fer the ladies, too. The paper is excellent. 
We enjoy that, too. Beiig farmers, we can 
| appreciate it. Wishing you great success as 
ever.—M. ©. E., East Salem, N. Y. 

The watch arrived in good order and keeps 
excellent time. ‘She paper, while interesting 


Berry, 





esting to the general reader.— Washington 
Williams, Los Angeles County, Cal. 

Your paper came duly to hand and I am 
well with it, and think that every 
farmer, gardener, and poultry »xiser in the 
| United States ought to take it. I also re- 
| ceived the watch and am well pleased with 
it, for it isa good timekeeper, aud think I can 
send you some orders soon. The neighbors 
don’t see how you can send the watch and 


The watch came all right and I am much 
I received the watch and was very much 


with ié. It keeps good time so far. 1 goes 





Mrs. H. C. J., Hopedale, fl, 


I am well pleased with the watch I re- 
ceived. It keeps good time and I em muck 


PERSON Al. 


There has been no appointment yet of an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculinre, and it is 
believed by many that Secretary Morton in- 
tends to retain Assistant Secretary Willits in 
his place until after the World's Fair, that he 
may Mumage the exhibit, which he has 
worked so hard to prepare. If such be the 
intentton of the Secretary, it is a wise decis- 
ion. 

Among the many names which ave mcen- 
tioned for Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
none meets with more general acecptance than 
that of Prof. Riley, the present Chieti of the 
Entomological Division. Prof. Wiley made a 
more than National reputation as an entomol- 
ogist before he was called upon to build mp 
the present Division of Entomology in the 
Agricultural Department. Ia that work he 
has not only added to his scientific ieputa- 
tion, but has shewa himself possessed of 
marked execntive ability. He would make 





an admirable Assistant Secretary, and as he is 
a warm friend of many years’ standing of Sec- 
retary Morton, it is thonght that his chances 
of appointment are very good. 

a se 


HOW. WILLIAM 1. BUCHANAN. 





Chief of the Department of Acricult- 
ure, in Charge of lve Stock. 


Like so inany other men who have 
gaived prominence, Chief Buc! anan is 
a native of Ohio, and equally, like all 
the hustling young men of tle older 
States, he early recognized the necessity 
of finding some new field on which to 
wage the battle of life. 

lowa was the Siate of his adoption, 
and Sioux City has been his home for a 
number of yearns In merchandizing 
and in promoting enterprises of public 
importance he has had opportunity for 
displaying those pre-ewinent adiminis- 
trative abilities that have made dim 
conspicuous in organizing the great work 
of the Columbian Exposition. Appoint- 
ed Chief of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, there were soon after turned over to 
him the Departments of Live Stock and 
Forestry. Some idea of his ability to 
dispose of business may be had when it 
is recalled that, although handicapped 
with the triple burden, bis departments 
ave nuite as complete in the line of 
prepuation, and his reports for cach are 
always complete as any of the list. 





So well satisfied are the live stock 
men with his control of their depart 
ment, that a number of petitions and 
letters have gone to the Directory ak 
ing that no change be made. __ 

Mr. Buchanan is just reaching thr 
prime of life, and is never found tired 
out of patience, no matter how long wo { 
arduous the labor on hand, or how mt 
inerous or unreasonable his enllers. Al- 
ways a reliable Democrat, little wonder 
that his name she:ld have been so fre- 


quently ss? ventioned in cone 
nectio , 8 of Agris 
cultu: - Cabinet 
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OUR GREATER CONGRESS. 


Brief Discussions of Matters of 
Interest by the Farmers 
of the Whole Country. 


Alex. Mastro Valerio, Daphme, Ala., says, 
pe considers the article of Prof. Effiott’s on 
‘‘(;rapes for the Million” the besé he ever 
read on the subject. 

M. J. Chaffee, Northfield, Vt.,. wonld like 
to know the best way of curimg tobaceo when 
taken from the field. He like to have 
the answer appear through THs AMERICAN 
FAuXKMER. 

Josper Partridge says that some time ago 

he read in THs AMERICAN FARMER a short 
article on goose farming. He would like to 
have some of the readers of the paper give 
him their views om the sahjeet. He hasa 
tarm with about ome-half an aeve im pond, and 
would like to know how many geese he 
iil keep. 
U. B. K., Usa, TL, says that the wheat 
in Adams County, which is about the finest 
wheat-growing belt in the State, has been 
vcry badly fvazen. The farmers will de good 
if they are able to harvest half a crop. Re- 
ports from correspondents in 75 Counties of 
the State give a discouraging outlook for 
Winter wheat. Oats will havea very large 
acreage this year, as farmers are sowing im- 
mense tracts to that grain. The season is 
more faverable than last and far ahead. 

Will Bates, Bloomingten, Neb., says that 
luring the Winter, which was very cold and 
clear, corn picking was going on, and when 
i was completed the erihs were all full and 

ousands of bushels stored elsewhere. Hogs 
ive pulling on seven-cent style, and the farm- 
cys ove ghel ef it. There eam be no question 

. to the healthfniness of this part of the 
State—with pure air, pure water in gravel, 
coo soil, end big crops. The ground is in 
vod shape for big erops this year. There are 
a few cheap homes yet to be secured, though 
most were gobbled up last Falk. 

Henry Wheeler, Madison County, Neb., 
sivs that on March 25 his locality was visited 
hy a genuine Dakota bhazard, which began 
with an electric storm, the first of the year. 
The ground is well soaked and in fine condi- 
tion for Spring work. Fall wheat looks fine, 
the acreage being greater than any preceding 
year, the press drill being largely used in 
The Norfolk Beet Sugar Factory is 
making preliminary arrangements for putting 
in what is known as the Steffins process, the 
of which is te atilize by reducing to 
sugar the siraps fren which the sugar is pro- 
duced. It bads fair to be a very profitable 
aceession to the art of sugar making. The 
cost of putting in the additional machinery 
will be about $100,000, rhe acreage of beets 
cultivated iu this vieinity this year will be 
«reater than ever before. Farmers who have 
hevetoiore planted will inerease the number 
of acres this year. 

W. E. Montgomery, Macon, Mo., writes: 
“Your valuable paper has a wide circulation, 
especially with trait growers and those inter- 
esied in preparing fruit for the market. I 
want to call the attention to our little city of 
Macon. Our railroad advantages are all that 
we could wish for, and with very accommo- 
dating officers. We have many large com- 
mercial orchards and many small ones, and 
as a general thing a geod crop of fruit; but as 
you all know a large proportion of apples are 
not what is wanted for packing and shipping 
purposes, aud they have been allowed to rot 
on the ground. Now, this part is what I 
wish to call attention to in particular. An 
evaporator with a capacity of 250 or 300 
bushels tor every 24 hours is just what is 
wanted to handle this otherwise unsalable 
fruit, and should this catch the eye ef some 
that are looking for a good cash paying 
business, and wish further information, by 
addressing me will cet all I am able to give 
them. I have had one season’s experience in 
this business myself, and think I know what 
I om saying.” 

Ira F. Immel, Middle Branch, O., says that 
furmers in his section raise mostly wheat, 
outs, corn, a small ameunt of buckwheat and 
clover and timothy hay. Wheat was very 
poor last vear, and only averaged about 15 
bushels to the acre, while a good crop would 
inake about 46 bushels. Oats were very poor, 
too, last year, making om an average of 30 
bushels, when twice that yield is only eon- 
silered a good crop. Corn was also extraor- 
dinary poor list year, returning 40 bushels to 
the acre, whereas 100 bushels should make a 
good yield. Buckwheat, which was very 
poor, averaged 12 bushels to the acre, when 
in good crops this yield equals 25 or 30 bushels. 
Instead of gathering 200 bushels of potatoes 
lust year to the acre, farmers had to be con- 
tent with only abort 40 bushels. Clover and 
timothy lay did fairly well, averaging two 
tons to the acre, when generally three tons 
are secured. Hired help can be obtained on 
farms from %15 to 525 per month; and in shops 
trom 15 te 20 cents an hoar. Swamp land 
ils from 820 to $30 peracre ; but good farms, 
: th outbuildings and all, sell at from $70 to 

108 an aere, 

\. Z tveen, LeRoy, Ind., says he saw 
where Kk. W. Finlasen, of Grundy Center, 
lowa, wanted to knew how te kill the Ca- 
nadian thistle. The best way is to go in your 
eld with a hoe or spade and dig up the 
thistle about four inehes under ground, leav- 
Ing a dole in the ground which will hold a 
pint or more. Pill the hole with eommon 
barrel salt and that will do the work. Do 
not iml to burn the tops of the weeds taken 
up, as they will grow with only halfa chance, 
‘The root of the weed runs down into the 
earth from two to four feet; the salt works 
cown to the bottom roots and kills them. 
this isa sure care, though it is necessary to 
kill every stalk separately. Do not try to 
enltivate the ground immediately after this 
treatment. Every piece of the root of this 
pest will grow—every joint grows when cut 
tivtce, a8 sure as the eye of a potato when in 
the gronnd. A piece of the root of the Ca- 
nulian thistle will come up if planted two 
feet under ground. Seed the ground to 
timothy hay, or go over it every week with 
hoe and salt, as you will miss some. The 
writer bas tried oil tar, digging, and every- 
thing, bat all failed until he tried the salt plan, 
and now be does not think he has one come 
up for two years. He never allowed the weed 
to go to seed, but in spite of this they in- 
creased so fast that he had almost given up 
hope of annibilating them. 


sowing, 


object 


The Lnportance of Clovers. 


If it were asked, What is the secret of 
all improvements in agriculture and live- 
stock ? the answer woukl be the culture 
and uses of the clovers. 

This was not true in the earlier days 
of this country with virgin fertility ; 
but itis tree to-day and on the increase. 

the farmer that beyins to raise the 
clovers and uses them intelligently is 
started on the direct road to permanent 
prosperity. Show me a man that sys- 
tematically cultivates clover and I will 
show you a progressive farmer. 
_ Clover belong to good farming, and 
it is an absurdity to talk about good 
farming without clover and live stock. 





_--_— 
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Hog Versus Real Estate. 
; A single solitary hog was sold in 
*taunton recently for $31.05. A city 
Cone of the boom variety—was sald 
1 Saunton Jast week for $7.50. ‘Fhe 
‘ov raiser seems to have the inside track 
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store your strength 
perfectly well. 


al who know him: 


W.S. Warner, Pond 





“Cutatonk, Tioga 
taken one botte of 


very good Spring 
THOMAS BARNES. 


Hood’s is 


it the 
recommend it highly 


cause any pain. She 


DONNELLY. 





GETTYSBURG 


A TERRIBLE WOUND 


After Two Amputations 
Blood Poisoning 
Set In. 


Long Years of Awful Suf- 
fering — Cured by the 
Wonderful Powers 
of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 


Mr. Geo. W. Haramond is a member of Root 
Post, G. A. K., of Syracuse, N. ¥. He was 
wounded in the terrible battle of Gettysburg, 
and tells some of his subsequcnt experiences, 
as follows: 

“In the Summer of 1861 I enlisted in the 6th 
N. Y. S. Vols., and scon after joined the Army 
of the Po:omac, participating ia ail the many 
battles of the war that my regiment sot into 
until the batt'e of Gettysburg. In this great 
battle the 3d Corps (of which tiny regiment was 
® part) was actively engaged. I the second 
day's fight, when our lines were advanced, I 
was 


Struck in the Ankle 


by a minnie ball, which smashed the bone. My | 
leg was amputated in the field hospital, and | 
after a long time it healed. | was discharged | 
and returned home. Eight years after my re- | 
turn my wound broke open afresh, and finally | 
Dr. Pease, of this city, amputated it agzuin, tak- 
ing off about an inch of the bone, and again it 
healed. Four years after this it once more 
opened, and for eight years 


God Only Knows 


what I suffered. I do not believe it possible for 
a human being to suffer worse agony. During 
this time I had to go on crutches, being unable 
to wear a wooden leg, Whenever possible I re- 
lieved my suffering by taking opiate, but being 





| distress that life was a burden. 


Col, Wenver, 
himself a one-armed veteran, confirms Mr. 
Hammond's statement. 

“T have known Mr. George W. Hammond as 
an old soldier for several years, and have every 
reagon te believe that his statement in regard 
to Hood's Sarsaparilla is correct.’ Caius A. 
WEAVER, Com. Root Post, G. A. R., Dept. N. Y. 


From Pharmacist Belden. 


“TIT have known Mr. Geo. W. Hammond for 
several years, and have sold him drugs and dif- 
ferent remedies for the ulcer on his leg, among 
otaers Hood's Sarsaparilia, and I know no rea- 
son for donbting the accuracy of his statement. 
T have sold him no drugs since his leg healed up 
four years 20.” 
Syracuse. N. Y. 


STOMACH TROUBLE. 





A Sufferer Finds Rellef After 


Years of Pain. 


Hood’ Sarsaparilla Restores Health 
and Flesh. 


“ Casenovia, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1893. 
“OC. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
“T wish tote!l of the benefit I have received 
trom taking four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


! For years I have suffered intensely with pains 


in my stomach and side, and also on account of 
gall stones. After eating I would be in such 
I became so re- 
duced in my flesh that my friends though I 
would not live long. I tried the skill of several 
physicians, but did not receive only temporary 
relief. I grew worse, and my removal toa hos- 
pital in Syrecuse was under sdvisement, when 
my father hud me give Hood's Sarsaparilla a 
trial. There was an improvement at once, and 
I have continued taking it, although I am now 
well. 
without distress. My friends say I don’t look 
like the same person, the change has been so 
marked. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mas. MARY SHUTR. 


J. L. BevpEeNn, Pharmacist, | 


I have gained in flesh and can eat heartily | 


I now enjoy life, and I owe it all to ; 


| ABusiness Man’s Letter 


'How His Prejudice Was 
| Overcome. 
ae Seek } 





Intense Misery with Dyspepsia— 
No He!p from Physicians, but 
HOOD’S CURED 
“Marshall, Michigan, Dec. i, 1892. 
| “C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell. Muss.: 

“T bave been led to address you from a deep 
sense of gratitude fay the;great benefit I have 
received trom the use of Ilood's Sarsaparilia. 

“For twenty years T have been a constant 
sufferer from Dyspepsia. Have spent many 
hundreds of dollars for medicine, and the best 
the physicians have Yeen able toaccomplish has 
| been to give temporary relief, and in most cases 
| they have not ever; done that, Thus I have 
| suffered on through these long s-ries of years, 

“Thuve always beer an invet« rate enemy to 
the so-called patient medigines; would never 
oilow their use in my family in any manner 
whatever. But new Hogd's Sarsapariila has 

A Ifearty Welcome There. 

*'Those that have never been affftcted with 
Dyspensix, can have no cenception 
misery i have hed to endure, and those that 
herve, need no description at my hands of the 
horrors of the truly unfortunate dyspeptic. 

“And justa word in regard to the reasons 
why I changed my mind in regard to the use of 
patent medicines. An eid friend of mine whom 
[ knew had been affieted for many years with 
dyspepsia, aud fora few morths I noticed that 
he had been wonderfully 
general health; and.upou inquiring I ascer- 
tained that the grent change bad been wholly 
brought about through the use of Hood's Sarsa- 
perilla. He actvyised me to ‘try it by all menns,* 
but the idea of me taking ‘ patent medicine’ was 
a very bitter pill te swallow. But urged by my 
great sulferings to dosoinething, I finally yielded, 
und commenced its use. I am now using my 
fourth bettle, and am happy to say that. I feet 
| better than [ heave in twenty years, I shall stop 
when I get this last botile used up, and consider 
myself cured. 
IT have been in coustant business here for ever 
forty years, Yours, thankfully, 

i “PRANK C, STUART.” 





oe 
Spring 
= 8 
_ Medicine 
fs needed by nearly everybody to purify 
* the blood, cleanse the system of the Win- 


put the whole body in good condition for 
Such universal satisfaction 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


given for this purpose that it is the most 
suceessfuland most popular Spring Medi- 
eime. If you fcel weak and tired, Hood's 
Sarzaparilla is just what you need te re- 


The following is fram ex-Congressman 
Warner, a gentleman highly esteemed by 


“Tean truly say thy 
Sarsapariiia the best medicine for purify- 
ing the blood. It did me good when physi- 
cians and other medicines failed. 
increased my appetite and seemed to re- 
new my youth. This is absolutely true.” 


Good Spring Medicine 


“T had that dreadf 
hear so many complaints about. 


and am very much better. 


“I take Hood’s Sursaparilla and find 
best medicine 


and also as condueive of a good appetite. 
As for Hood’s Vegetable Pills, my wife 
eays they are the Lest. 


out them in the house.” 
120 N. Seventh street, Columbia, Pa. 


Best Blood Purifier. 


“Montgomery, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1893. 
“T have used Hood's Sarsaparilia and 
think it the best bloo? puritier. 
greatly helped me. I have also used it for 
eatarrh, deafness, and scrofula sores and 
know it is a fine medicine.” 


of jmpuritics, and 


and meke you feel 


it I consider Hood's 


It has 


du Lac, Wis. 





Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, ‘93. 
ul ‘tired feeling’ we 
I have 
Hood's Sarsuparilla, 
lthinkitisa 


medicine.” Mrs. 


the Best. 


for the blood. I 
fora b'ood medicive, 


They do not 
would not be with- 
L. M. BRYsoN, 


It bes 


Mrs. JOHN 


CM LE 
Lis i lg 
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SIMPLY 


The Worst Case of Sercfula 
the Doctors Ever Saw 
Complete and Permanent 


Cure by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 





10 Botties $10. Over 1000 Per Cent. 
of Profit. 


In the Battie or GIAnts, Hood's Sarsaparitia 
vs. Scrofula, the former is always victorious if 
fairly und honestly tried. Is any strunger evi- 
dence of its wonderful powers needed than this 





of the | 


improving in his | 


Use this statement as you please, | 


! from Mr. George W. Turner,a young farmer of 


| Galway. Saratoga County, a few miles north of 
} Amsierdum, N. Y.: 
“ToC. 1. Hood & Co. 

“When [ was a boy 4 or 5 years old [ had a 


; scrofulous sore come out on the middie finger 
of my left hand. Not much was thought of it 
at first, but after a time it got so bad that the 


took off more than half of it, including all but 
my thumb and forefinger. Then the sore broke 
out on my arm, gradually extending nearly to 
my shoulder. Next the scrofula came out on 
my neck «ind face on both sides, nearly destroy- 
ing the sight of one eye. Later it showe: itself 
on my vight hand and arm and T feared I was to 
lose that too, but, although ft attacked the bone 
(nnd te doctors say a portion is dead), the sores 
were not a3 badus ontheother, The doctors, as 
will as ali the neighbors, said that mine was 
| the 

Worst Case of Serofula 


| they ever saw, and I guess they were right. 
| wns simply awiu } These sores, which never 

cexsed running, were enough to sicken anyone 
i to look at only. If they were such as to cause 


AWFUL | 





caused intense disircss aud I could not sleep 
well at night. A lxrge swelling eame on my 
neck and added to my pain, Different medi- 
cines did not help me, and I received but litte 
nourishment. T was badly run down, when I 
began to take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Now T am 
greatly improved and feel very well.” Mus, A. 
hk. HALZMAN, 167 School St. 


| Vote for Hood’s. 


Forty Years in the Ministry. 








Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and In- 
somnia—Great Benefit from 
Heood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ft have been taking Hood's Sarsaparilia for 
four or five months, and aim satisfied that it isa 
very exeellent remedy. I have been troubled 


| with rheumatism imore or less for 3 number of 


ae EREE ED 


docters, in hopes to save my hand, cut the finger | 
oil, but it did but little good, for the sore soon | 
covered so much of my hand that they Snally | 


It | food 


years. My back and hips, and indeed my whole 





| 


body at times, have been afflicted. The rbeu- | 


matism has been especially severe in my right 


Saved from the Grave. 


Serofula in Faee and Neck— 
Blind at Times. 


Hood's Sarsaparilia Restored Health 
~Gained 33 Pounds in Weight. 


“[ bave been a very great sufferer from a 
serious case of scrafula. First, a large bunck 
came in my neck, growing as big as 2 good-sised 
apple. It was as hard as bone, and after draw- 
ing it to a head the doctor lanced it, and for 
two years it was 


A Running Sore. 


Then we succeeded in healing it up, but the dis- 
ease began to appear in my face, which would 
swell up and affect my eyes so that every morn- 
ing they were so inflamed and swollen that 
I was blind. The swelling would subside in 
the middle of the afternoon so that I could see 
alittle. Well, I was in this condition for about 
ayear. I went to every physician in my town, 
allof whom failed to help me and said nothing 
coald be done to cure we. But I began to 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla, and when I bad used 
a bottle and a half the swelling in my face bad 
entirely gone down. I kept on taking the 


ari between the elbow and the shoulder, which } medicine, and gained 33 pounds in weight, 


has been so lame that I sometimes fcared 
I Should Lose the Use of it 


entirely. 


| 


T was in this condition when I began | 
‘to take Hood’s Sarsapariila, but I had not 


| 


taken more ‘han a bottico cr two when I began | 


to feel better, and when [ had taken four 
betiles my rheumatism had entirely left me. [ 
have been more 


Free From Rheumatism 


this scason than in years. Besides rheumatism, 
I, tke many others of sedentary habits—for T 
have been a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church forty years—have been troubled with 
dyspepsia, but while taking the medicine my 
Appetite has Been Geod, 
digested well, and have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with Insom- 
nia, but sinee taking Hood's Sarsapurilla, sleep 
wich better.” Rev. W. R. Purrer, Richford, 


i sloathing and disgust, simply to look at, thea | Ve. 





I Have Been Perfectly Cured, 


alm now in good health, and confidently say 
Hood's Sarsapariila saved wwe from the grave. 
To-day I am Jooking as stout aad hearty as 
ever in my life, and [I cheerfully recommend 
Nood’s Sarsaparilla to anyone suffering from 
blood disease.’ Wma. Erick, West Duluth, 
Minn. 


Cured Severe Case of Scrofula,. 


* Angelica, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1893, 

“T have taken several bottles of Hood's Sar- 
supariila at different times. I have had several 
scrofula swellings, one particularly bad one on 
my head. A friend advised me to take Hood's 
Sarsaparitia. I did so and it cured me. Now 
when I feel bad, weak, and tired L take Hood's 
Sarsapariiia and it always helps me. I have 
persuaded several of my fricnds to take it, and 
it always done them good. I consider it a very 
Valuable medicine.” Mis. C. W, ATHERTON, 
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poor and unable te work was often obliged to 
go without it. At such times [ suffered feur- 
fully and thought I shonld go crazy. I tried 
everything [ could think of or get within my 
limited means. Prominent doctors srw me and 
treated me, but I got no better. They then told 
me I would nevor be any better. Finally my 


Blood Become so Poisoned 


that it broke out all over my face and op some 
parts of my body, eo that my face is all covered 
with scars at the present time. One day I read 
of what Hood's Sersaparilla woukide. The first 
doliar I got Isent and bovght » bottle and be- 
gan taking it. A week or two later my wife, in 
dressing my leg. said it seemed to be improving, 
and at the end of a few months, thank God (and 
I say it reverently) the sores all over my body 
had healed, and now, four years later, have 
never shown any sign of reeppearing.” Go. 
W. HaMMonD, 219 Magnolia stecei, Syracuse, 


.¥. 





the front. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetsble and do not | 
contain mercury, calomel, or any other injuri- | 
ous substance whatever. Hence they can be | 
taken by the most sensitive and delicate peo pke 
with full confidence of satistectory resniis. 

They are hand made, and are perfect in com- | 
position, proportion, and appearance. Thus 
they can always be relied upon as even in qual. | 
ity and strength. They act promptiy ana effi- 
ciently, and do not purge, pain, or gripe. 

Acting especially on the liver, they invigorate 
this important organ to its duties aud 


Cure All Liver Lils, 
They are especially valuable as a dinner pill, 
assist digestion, prevent congestion and pro- 


bexes one dollar. 


P. S.—Have you seen the beautiful 
any address for one trade-mark from 


-Hood’s Pills 


Are rapidly advancing to 
They are the 


A VETERAN'S EXPERIENCE. 


He Took Hood's With Perfectly 
Satisfactory Effects. 


“Franklinville, N. J., Feb. 1, °%. 

“T am an old soldier; served three years in 
the lute war. When discharged T was weak and 
worn out with herd service, and have nevir 
been very well since. My appetite was poor and 
iny blooed in bad condition. I tried several 
kinds of medicines, but none of them had the 
desired effect. I saw some of my friends who 
had tak: n Hood's Sarsaparitia, They svid it had 
done wonders for the:n, so [ xsked my family 
physician about it. He said it was good, So I 
commenced to take it. It toned up the appetite 
and cleansed my blood, and ITcan honestly pro- 
pounce it one of the best medicines that I ever 
saw. My wife has taken it for dyspepsia, and 
she says it does her more good than anything 
else.” Geo W. HILEs. 


Best Family Cathartic and Liver Pill 


mote healthy action of the bowels and other 
ovganus. 

As a gencral family catha: tic they are simply 
unequalled, end should be kept in your home 
all the time ready for immediate nee. 

“For cight years we have deen using Hood’s 


| Pills in our family, snd we take Hood's Sarsa- 


parilla every Spring. We believe these medi- 
cines have merit.” Mrs. J. J. DONAHUE, 3741 
Armour Avenue, Chicago. 

“ For headache 1 have used Hood's Pills and 
received great benefitfrom them. They arethe 
best pills I have ever used." E. I, Coss, Keene, 
N.H. 

* Por the Stomach and Liver we think Hood’ 
Pills the best we have ever used.” Mra. C. H. 
Krysrr, Hobart, N. Y. 


Lewell, Mass. 


plaque, “* The Lion at Home?”’ sentto | 


a box of Hood’s Pills, anda 2c. s'amp. 
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J. iz. Stillman 
GhUSE FOR THANKSGIVING. 


Malaria! and Mercuriat Poison- 
ing— Rheumatism, Neu- 
raigia, ete. 


Read a Veteran’s Experience. 


“ Cheltenhant, Pa., Nov. %, 1882. 
“OC. 1. Wood & Co., Loweil, Mass. 

“Gentlemen: It is Thanksgiving Day, and I 
have one thing to be thankful for to-day, and 
that is for Hood's Sarsgpariita; for by its use I 
have enjoyed better héalth the pest year than at 
any time since [ left the army at the close of tie 
; War. Duriag the war | contracted typhoid 

tever, which was foilewed, by fever and ague, 
| leaving ne with malaria? and me: curiae! poison- 
ing, from both of which. 1 have suftered ever 
since, and which manifested iteelf by neuralgia, 
rhevmatiam, nervous prostration,and g:ne alt 





ai debility of the whole system. Much of the 


| time I have been 
j Unable to de Any Work, 
| and of what I did earn, i have paid a good part 


Hood's Pills are sold by all druggisis, 25 cents per box; five | to ductors who did me no good. But thanks to 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
Cc. L. HOOD & CO., Proprietors, 


' Hood's Sarsaparills,which I began taking about 

a year ago, I have not lost g day’: work or 
| three months cr more (on account of my 
| health), and weigh 10 pounds more than 1 Lave 
: before” for thirty years, You are at perfect 
i liberty to use this if you think it will doany 
' good.” J. H. Svriiuman, Cheltenham, Pu. 


wh-t must it have been for me ‘o cn- 
d re for islong years? 1 have not the ability 
nor desire (o describe it. Five years ago, having 
done all that it seemed possible for power of 
man or science to accomplish, and fully be- 
lieving that 


Nothing Could be Done 


that Tshould try Hood's Sursaparillo. 
to take it and at first could see little improve- 


to heal. [ kept on till had taken 0 boilles, 
ten d tiars! Just think of what a returo 


cent.? Yes, many thousand, 
pute it in percent.? Vor the past four years I 
have had no trouble and no sores. Tam able to 


Work All the Time, 


notwithetruding my partially crippied con- 
dition, and bave taken a farm towork. Before, 
t cou'd d2> no work, I know not whut to 
say strong cnough to express my gratitude to 
Hood's Sarsaparilia for iny perfect cure. My 
case is fully known to everyone ia this vicinity 
and needs no confirmation from anyone of this 
-tatement that I volunterity make, The seers 
aml effects etill remain thot [ can show to any- 
one who doubts the condition I wasin but 4years 
ago. Yt am no longer taking the medicine. I 
carnestly entreat anyone who ts afflicted with 
scrofula to lose no time in trying Hood's Sarsa- 
parilia, and to 

Stick To It 
till it can be no longer doubted that it will effect 
acure. Noone but myself can realise the reat 
amount of good it did me.” Gro, W. TuXNcR, 
Galway, Saratoga Couaty, N. Y. 





Endorse Every Word 


Cure Complete and Permanent. 


“This certifies that I have known George W. 
Turner since his boyhood, and considered his 
case almost 5 hopeiess one, I sold hin 19 betties 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and the cure was couw- 
plete and permanent. Ican endorse every word 
of his statement.” 
Galway, N. Y. 

Complete Restoration. 
* Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1963. 


“T waa troubled with humor and scrofula in 
the blood. My appetite was capricious; all food 





for me, one day a friend advised end insisted | 
I bewan | 


ment, but I determined to give it a wood trial. | 
Gradually | found that the sores were beginniog j 


got for that investment! A thousand per | 
Who can com- | 


} pale. 


oe ae ee 


INTENSELY NERVOUS, 


Caused by the Grip or 
Gastric Dyspepsia. 


Like a ‘‘ Walking Ghost’’--Perfect 
Health Restored by Hood’s. 





“For years [ have had gastrie dyspepsia, and | 


| in Murch I bed an attack of the grip. 
inio such a serious condition that 1 had fits, 
caused cither by dyspepsia or nervous troubles, 


I } during which Teould not think connectedly or 


talk without forgetting what I was saying. I 
could not sleep, hud no appetite, and people 
‘said 1 looked like a walking ghost, | was so 


When I laid down I 
Could Net Breathe 


withany comfort. Something suggested to me 
to try Hood’s Sarsaporilla. Before the first 
bottle was gone I hed quite an appetite, which 
inercased until I eonld eat well without any 
distress or disturbance afterward, I bavetaken 
six bottles, the color has come back to my face, 
T have no fits, cam breathe weil whea lying 


| down, on in short, call myself perfectly well, 
Lam more than thankful forpHood’s Sarsaparilla | 


| 


and kuow that I weuld not now be alive 
but for this medicine. I recommend Hoed's 
Sarsaperilla to my friends, and it certainly doos 
a great deal of good, 

“IT wish to say also that with three of the 
coupons from the bettles of Hood's Sursaparilla 
L obtained 


Heoed’s Rainy Day Pazzic. 
and my childven were more than delighted 
with it. There was nothing to do cnly to sit 
out *O, isa’t this nice’ Mars. Susre C. Run- 
RILL, Koyaiton, Vermont. 


Will Use No Other. 
“New York, N. Y., Feb, 4, 1393. 
“T bave used Hood's Pills, also Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and found them very good. Would 
use no other. I have also recommended them 
to my friends.” MAGGIE WLDMANN, 669 Eust 
lblst street. 





H. R. Crovcn, Druggist, | 


} Rheumatism, 
| equalled remedy. 


A Peint fer You. 

Tu view of what Hood's Sarsaperilla bas done 
for othera, ia it not reasonable to suppose that 
it will be of benefit to you? For Scrofala, Salt 
Rheuni, 2nd all other diseases of the blood, for 
Dy spepzia, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, That Tied Feeling, Catarri, Malaria, 
Hood's Sarsaparilia is a un- 
It costs Lut little to try it. 
Be sure to get Hood's, 


down and go to work, and they joyful’y cried ! 
| not sleep. I have now taken six bottles of 


I got | 





' 





‘ 
‘ 
! 


| 


} 





Eider Joet H. Austies 
HONORED AND RESPECTED 


A Man Among ‘Men “Candidly Telis 
His Experience. 


Found Hood’s Sarsaparilia of Great Vaiue. 

The following from Joe? H, Austin, pensiou 
attorney at Goshen, Ind., and for twenty yeara 
a missionary minister of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, is worthy of careful consideration: 

“Goshen, Lud., Feb, 2, 1808, 

“ Have suffered for years with swelling of my 
limbs, which atétimes would be very painful, 
especially below the knee. They would be- 


| come quite numb at times, and then again at 


night my limbs would ache severely, I conld 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, and for weeks there bas 
not been any swelling of my feet and iimbs. I 
have also suffered for years with catarrh in the 
head, which was working 


Bown inte My Lunzs. 

I have faithfully tried many remedies only te 
receive temporary relicf, but since trying 
Hood's Sursaparilla the pain in my head has 
stopped end I am positive of a perfect cure. 
About a year ago my wife had the grip very 
badly aud did not fully recover. She tooka 
bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla and has been re- 
stored to perfect heaith, feeling better than she 
bas fur x munaber of vears. 

“In reference to Hood's Pills would say that 
they aci promptly and pleasantly, with no 
griping whatever. Hood’s Vegctabic Pills are 
our family cethartie, I have recommended 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to many people, and at least a dozen are taking 
it from noticing its effectson me.” J. It. AUSTIN. 








Ser boomer just at present.— Yost's 
“'Y, Stavyton, Va. 
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ough you and I have not met for years, 
watgee I wake in that mist of tears 
ne thought of old had the force to start 
The thought that never has left my heart. 


For love like mine, deny it who can, 
Comes once, but once, in the life of man; 
And if he triumphs, the skies may fall, 
And if he loses, he loses all. 


I wonder if you regret; perchance, 

Some word of the past, some circumstance 

Has proved the worth of that force unseen, 
And made you long for what might have been, 


Or in the future, this written word 

May plead with notes in my voice unheard, 
To make you pause at the broken line 

And sigh, and say, “All his life was mine!" 


Ah, then, perchance, I shall hear the grass 

Pressed so!tly back, as your footsteps pass 
To bring, where my sightless eyes may see, 
The tear for my grave, denied to me. 


Nay. do not come; for I think my love 

Would burst its cerements, the weight above, 

And my, pao arms strive through turf and 
mouic 

For you, with that force you feared of old! 


No, no, I would not that all the pain 

I feel, by you should be felt again, 

I would not, thouch heaven before me shone, 
Bring you to know ali that I have known. 


Live on, to think that the wound has healed 
With never a scar to be revealed ; 
When we two meet in the comivg years, 
Peace to your smiles, and to me no tears! 
—Seribner’s Magazine. 
eae ee Sa 
RS. CLEVELAND'S _ invitation 
from the Board of Lady Managers, 
to open the Woman’s Building at the 
Fair was formally presented a week ago. 
It is in the form of a beautiful book. 
The covers were of white leather, tipped 
on the corners with silver. Between 
them was a single thin plate of silver, 
upon which was engraved the invitation. 
On the outside of the cover were em- 
bossed in silyer the monograms of Mra 
Cleveland and the “Board of Lady 
Managers.” 

The recipient felt it was best to de- 
cline going at that time, as the President 
isto makea flyingtrip. She has planned 
to go later, when the President will have 
the time to spend, needed to do the ex- 
hibits justice. 


x * 
ERHAPS no one thing undertaken 
recently has aroused more interest 
than the liberty bell, which is soon to be 
cast by the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution. This is to be made up of 
pennies mostly, but some have been 
patriotic enough to bestow Revolutionary 
— and jewelry. Every President, 
rom George Washington down, is rep- 
resented in it. It is to be rung for the 
first time on the morning of July 4, 
1893, at the Fair. It is to celebrate 
the anniversaries of the births of emi- 
nent patriots by pealing forth at 6 
o’clock in the morning, and their deaths 
by sounding a dierge at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 
* * x» 
HE wife of Gen. Grant has been 
recently in this city for a short 
visit. She came to visit Gen. Beale. 
They were old-time friends, and it was 
a great pleasure to him to have her 
among the few who sat awaiting the 
silent messenger. 





Fashion’s Fancies. 


The changeable and overshot fabrics 
are most in favor. 

The popularity of the Summer and 
china silks does not seem to waue as the 
warm weather nears. Their durability 
and coolness will ever recommend them, 
to say nothing of the economy of 
laundry bills. The seeded silks so 
much worn by our mothers in girlhood 
are again in, and with them are the 
changeable and flower-striped effects, 
both in silk and cotton materials. The 
light, loosely-woven woolens, known as 
hop-sacking, will be much worn by 
young people for traveling and for busi- 
ness dresses, as they are, like the Scotch 
cheviots and tweeds, not easily injured 
by dust or. showers, and do not crease 
badly. These dresses are trimmed in 
some soft-toned satin ribbons or with 
bias satin or ribbed silk. The colors 
are indescribable, two-toned effects; in 
the rep we will find violet-gray, in the 
woof a dull pink, or mingled a soft, 
warm yellow and a dull gray. 

While the general effect of these 
gowns may be that of a tailor-made suit, 
yet the severely plain lines are softened 

y a little more of velvet and silk, and 
here and there a touch of the coarse 
lace worn so much on bonnets and hats 
last season. 

The wash dresses are made very much 
gored, as the wools are, but the rows of 
trimming that go around the dress 
skirts are often of insertion. Many 
have bias ruffles, but care must be used 
not to weight them down. 

The most popular colors on the whole 
are the pansy shades, ranging from the 
pale anemone to the darkest and richest 
tone. There is a long list of newly- 
named greens, beginning with the pale let- 
tuce and ending with Islam, which is very 
deep. The blues verge toward the water 
tints, and as a whole run to the lighter 
tones. A shade of yellow not unlike 
corn color is very popular, as it will 
harmonize with 7 te any shade. 
Bright crimson, cardinal, and blue-red 
are all used in slight touches to brighten 
up neutral costumes, : 





Do not make the mistake that many 
have made who hastened to have the 
Summer sewing out of the way before 
hot weather came on. I refer to the 
fad of over-full dresses. The dress 
which is over five and a half yards in 
breadth of skirt is not in good taste. 
The best dressmakers make them be- 
tween four and five yards around, but 
more seem to prefer the former, as it is 
very difficult to swing one of the fuller 
ones and have it graceful. The well 
dressed woman is always a little con- 
servative, and is willing to let her neigh- 
bor be the first to adopt any radical 
change in dress. 

One of the prettiest dresses for the 
little woman in embtyo is the Eton suit 
in its various styles, which promises to 
be yet more popular this season than 
last. The skirt is plain, from two and 
one-half to three yards in width, fitted 
with darts in front and gathered across 
the back. One very pretty little coat 
in black is finished on all the edges with 
a narrow braid of black interwoven 
with a thread of gold and has frilled 
revers which follow around the back, 
pointing down in the center, and are 
finished with the braid and lined with 
red silk like the waist. The coat comes 
well down to the waist in the back. 

Other Eton coats are made with no 


| sleeves, and silk waists with sleeves of 


brigh tartan are worn. Some of the 
new Eton coats extend down the back 
in the form of a coat bodice, but these 
are rather more suitable for ladies than 
little girls. The plain simple gowns are 
more satisfactory as well as more sensible, 
for the little maids take on young lady 
airs quite soon enough. 





With Tack Hammer and Screwdriver. 


The old carpet lounge that has been 
such a popular couch all the Winter 
months is too shabby for the fresh cur- 
tains and the bright new carpet, and it 
must be taken to the upholsterer or 
thrown away. It seems too good to use 
for kindling, but the furniture man asks 
within $2 of the price of a new one to 
do it over. What is to be done? Ifa 
new cover be thrown over it the springs 
are so broken or bent that it is un- 
sightly at best. 

Well, I know of several women that 
settled the question by saving the furni- 
ture dealer all trouble, and by dint of 
experiment and patience upholstered the 
lounge themselves, and were so well 
pleased with the results that they did not 
stop there, but went on with the chairs, 
till they had every piece of stuffed fur- 
niture in the house in perfect order. 
The neighbors seeing how easy it was 
to turn upholsterer followed after. 

The hardest and most disagreeable 
part comes first; and to one easily dis- 
couraged it might at a certain stage seem 
a hopeless case. This is the time you are 
taking the old cover off, and are trying 
to get rid of the dirt and powdered tow. 

it has a back that must be taken 
off it may be necessary to call in the 
help of sumeone with stronger wrists 
than the average woman is possessed of 
to draw the big wood screws that hold 
the back securely in place. This part 
gets the least wear of any part of the arti- 
cle, and often all it needs is a thorough 
beating and sunning; if so, much labor 
is saved. ‘The lining should be taken 
from the back, if at all soiled, or if there 
is any probability that moths lurk 
within. 








If you are satisfied that all of the dirt 
has been beaten out, put on a layer an 
inch and a half thick of curled hair 
right over the old cover, and put on the 
new one over it. Be careful to graduate 
the layer of hair so that there will be no 
extra thickness where the back joins on 
to the body. 

Begin on the body of the lounge by 
removing tacks and liberating the cover. 
Remove all to the springs, and when 
you reach them, ten chances to one, you 
will find they are not at all broken, but 
only “lop,” because long use has cut the 
cords that held them in a uniform rela- 
tion. Turn the lounge over and get 
out every particle of the dust, and if 
there are any repairs to be made on the 
frame, as the replacing of a board, or re- 
inforcing the corners, or varnishing the 
legs, now is the time to do it. 

Each coil is attached to its fellows in 
eight different places. The strings run- 
ning lengthwise and crosswise of the 
lounge, also two strings running ob- 
liquely, one in each direction, making 
eight in all, as before stated, and as seen 
in the out. These are fastened by two 





“half hitches” in the top round of the 
coil. In putting the string on be careful 
not to draw it too tight, as that makes 
the lounge too hard and the string will 
not wear as long. 

You will see in taking apart the 
lounge the size and sha of the 
drugget used on top of the springs. It 
may be that the old one will do to use 
again ; yet it is likely to be thin in places, 
and as your grocer will give you a coflee 
bag, nothing is gained by using indifferent 
material, 

After this has been smoothly tacked 
over the springs put on a layer three 
inches thick of the best tow or excelsior, 
and on top of that a layer an inch and 
a half thick of curled hair. After that 
the lounge is again covered by a coarse 
cloth of some kind merely to keep the 
wadding in place. In putting it on care 
should be used that the hair does not get 
rolled up into balls, and especial at- 
tention should be paid to have a nicely- 
cushioned edge. fn placing the tacks to 
hold this cover drive them in a little way 
down the sides so that the sharp edge 
will not protrude along the front side. 
Your lounge is now ready for its dress, 
which may be of Brussels carpet or raw 
silk, or even pretty creton looks well. 


It should be put on smoothly, working 
from the front toward the back, and the 
especially hard places should be done 
first. It should be neatly finished with 
a gimp ina harmonizing color, put on 
with small brass-headed tacks. 

Every part of this work may be greatly 
simplified by studying closely the -work- 
manship of the old one in taking it 
apart, 

A useful article of furniture may be 
made in the house with a little expense 
that will serve the dual purpose of a 
couch and a dress holder. . 

This is made of a box five and a half 
feet long, two and a half feet wide and 
20 inches deep, made of planed pine. 

The top of the lid is furnished with 
springs. It will take four rows, 12 in a 
row, of the average size springs, and your 
study of the lounge will show you how, 
by means of staples, the short, straight 
piece of wire at the end of the spring is 
to be made secure. ‘They are then to be 
tied altogether and to the sides exaetly 
as in the other picce, and the wadding 
put on in just the same way. Some who 
have a chenielle or raw silk porticre use 
that as a spread, tying the four corners 
into ears with a heavy silk cord; but 
others prefer to use some decorative 
creton and make a full ruflle on the 
cover, not very deep, that flies out of the 
way when the lid is shut down. The 
inside is lined plainly with white muslin, 
and the size and weight of the article 
speak certainly for castors. These boxes 
are very convenient in a bedroom to lie 


upon, and it is astonishing how many 
dresses one will hold. Some who are fortu- 
nate enough’to have a great many gowns 
have tills made so that the goods will 
not become creased. The comfort of the 
couch, as well as the beauty, is enhanced 
by a few large fancy pillows on it. Now 
that feather beds have gone out of style, 
there are feathers and feathers to be used 
in such ornamental and comfortable 
ways. 

The divan roll is an elongated slumber 
roll. It is made the full length of the 
divan or couch where it is laid. It is 
about the size of an ordinary bolster, but 
is made round, with the ends set in “ box 
fashion,” the size of a tea plate. It may 
be covered with the same material as the 
divan, with the ends of a contrasting 
shade of velvet. ‘This is not useful ex- 
cept the divan be rolled up against the 
wall; in which case it serves as a pro- 
tection to the paper or painting. 





A Shoe Holder. 


A soap box with a lid fastened on with 
small hinges may be converted to great 
use with little or no expense. Line the 
entire inside of box and cover with 
turkey calico, and the entire outside ex- 
cept. the bottom with blue denim. The 
top must be wadded a little with curled 
hair or cotton and the cover tacked on 
with large brass-headed tacks. There 
must be on one side a wall pocket of 
same material as lining in which shoe 
buttons, a common thimble, a spool of 
coarse thread and a needle are to be 
kept. A brass screw hook is put in one 
side for the button hook and after a set 
of castors has been put in you havea 
very convenient foot stool and shoe 





{Contributions _ solicited 
from all  readers.—Ep.] 
The yoke is formed by 
36 wheels—7 for front, 7 
for back, 6 over each shoulder, 4 under the 
arm, and 1 under joining of 4th and 5th 
(under the arm) to form point of sleeve. 
Wheels are begun in center by 9 ch joined 
in a ring. 
1, Ch 3, 17 te in ring, fasten with sc in 
top of 3 ch. 
2. Ch 4, * 1 te in next te, ch 1, repeat from 


ad in 3d of 4 ch. 


ch in wheel you aré? wérking, repeat from 
last * 3 times, then sfinish ithe wheel. Join 
the wheels together gs waerked, in this way, 
to shape the yoke. . d 


For edge around top and sleeves: 

1. 1 sc in last loop of 9 ch next to where 
last wheel of front is joined to first of 
shoulder, ch 9, 3 dte in next loop (where 
joined to shoulder), keeping last st of each on 
needle, 3 dte in next loop, keeping last st of 
each on needle, then draw thread through all 
at once, draw thread through st on hook, to 
fasten, ch 9, fasten with 1 sec in center of 
next loop, and continue all around the yoke, 
making the groups of dte as described be- 
tween thé wheels. ‘ 

2. 3 te in each loop of 9 ch, repeat all 
around. 

3. 2 te separated by 3 ch in center te of 3 
te; repeat all around. 

4. 3 te in each 3 ch; repeat all around. 

5. Ch 7, fasten with 1 sc in center te of 3 
te; repeat all around. 

6. 6 te in Ist loop of 7 ch, * fasten with 1 
sc in next loop, 6 te in next loop; repeat all 
around. 

For lower part of yoke: 

1, Same as Ist row of top. 

2. Same as 2d row of top, with exception 
of the point of sleeve. Make 3 tc in Ist 3 
loops after groups of dtc, and 6 te in each of 
next 8 loops; then 3 te in next 3 loops, and 
continue, 

3 and 4. Same as 3d and 4th rows of top. 

5. Ch 3, fasten in center of 3 te; repeat. 

6. 3 te in each 3 ch; repeat. 

The edge of sleeves is finished same as the 
neck, and narrow ribbon run in the spaces 
formed by ch of 7. 

Very easy, but prety. 


EpITon OF THE FARMHOUSE: Another 
idea in fancy work ig so practical and pretty 
that I cannot refrainfrom giving it to your 
readers. It isa way to repair plate doilies, 
making them handsomen than they were 
when new: Take a doily upon which the 
fringe is worn and cyt offjall the fringe re- 
maining. ‘Then baste it om a piece of paper 
about one and a half sinches larger all around 
than the doily. On the xedge of the doily 
baste lace, making it,just full enough so that 
the edge will lie flat on the paper and button- 
hole it on to the doily with-either embroidery 
cotton or fine linen. ,, Lace is so much used 
now on all table linen that these will not 
only be fashionable bunt also very inexpensive. 
The ones I saw were made with Torchon lace 
about an inch wide and ,with a good edge; 
but home-made cro¢het4ed or knitted lace 
would be as efiective and would cost nothing. 
—BELLE Fisk ANDREWS, New York. 

“= - e 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 

TOR VERY WOMAN 
this broad offer to make to all veadcrs of The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a full year’s 


-For the present, we have 


subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to each friend who will send one-half column of 
available matier within that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or tt may be an extension of one 
alread; in our books. 

CONDITIONS.—Dut note this: We shall apply 
at least three tests to every arttele, viz.: 1s it brief? 
Is it fresh and bright? Is is really interesting to 
women? Let iutending contributors apply these 
tests Lefore sending their matter. Inrange of topie 
these may cover everything of special uiterest to 
women. Indifferent, prosy, or sfale matter is not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, fancies, and erperiences all 
their own; about their housework, faney work, or 
the training andl education of their boys and girls. 

The contribution may be upon one subject or com- 
posed of short paragraphs on a variety of topics. 
All MS. must be written on one side of the p tper 
only. AU communications for this department 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
care of THB AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
ton, D. Cy 

Enirork OF THE FARMHOUSE: Among the 
popular plazits of the present time the crinums 
are among the best, and as they become better 
known, it will be a rare plant, indeed, that can 
usurp their place. 

Some of them are high priced, though many 
are quite cheap, and even the cheapest are 
beautiful. When received from the florist 
the bulbs are apt to be hard and dry; when 
this is the ease care must be taken to avoid 
over watering until the foliage gets a good 
start, after which there is no danger, if good 
drainage has been provided. Some crinums 
are evergreen, and require only a partial rest 
by withholding water for a few wecks, while 

> . . . . . 
others may be dried off entirely and treated 
the same as a gladiolus. The crinums really 
belong to the Amaryllis family, though in 
many ways superior to the part of it com- 
monly spoken of as Amaryllis, having heavier 
foliage, larger blossoms, and more of them, as 
well as a delightful fragrance. 


At first I did not know how to plant them, 
but after a time learned that when grown in 
og only about one-third of the bulb should 

covered, for this reason: The bulbs are 
quite large, and unless very large pots are 
used reach nearly to the bottom, and the 
roots, which all grow from the base of the 
bulb, have no chance to work downward. 
When planted in the open ground it is better 
to cover the entire bulb to avoid sunburning 
them. Pot them in strong, fibrous loam, over 
good drain, for which charcoal and half 
burned bones are the best materials to use. 





the best of the crinums is C. Kirkii, 
with its wavy-edged foliage and immense 





lily-like flowers; waxy in texture, white in 
color, with the exception of a purplish-red 
streak down the ontside of each petal. 

This same plant is sold under different 
names, some calling it C. Nobile; others C. 
Anatum, and again C. Kirky; but the best 
authorities claim that C. Kirkii is the right 
name for it. 

Another grand variety is C. Anabile, the 
bulbs sometimes growing to be two feet in 
length, and both foliage and flowers are on an 
equally large scale. 

C., Fimbriatulum (milk and wine lily) has 
upright foliage and white flowers, striped 
with carmine. 

As C. Kirkii is sometimes called Queen of 
Crinums, so (©. Pedunculatum (St. John’s 
Lily) is called the King, and if size and 
magnificence is the standard by which to 
judge, it deserves the title. 

There are many good things that might be 
said if space allowed, but I am sure that who- 
ever has one crinum, no matter which one, 
will want more of them.—Eva GAILLARD, 
Girard, Pa, 

EpITtoR OF THE FARMHOUSE: We can 
hardly conceive of a person whose better in- 
stinct does not lead him or her to be fond of 
flowers, either to work among them or to 
look at the bright and cheering result of 
the labor of another’s hand. We must have 
our favorites, like a little boy florist, when he 
exclaimed, ‘I do love roses!’’? To some the 
cultivated violet is the sweetest of flowers, 
while to others, all the wild flowers present 
the greatest attraction. Among cultivated 
flowers I think there is none more popular 
than the sweet pea. A favorite method of 
growing sweet peas is to dig a long trench 
about six inches deep, and spread on a liberal 
quantity of well-rotted manure or chemical 
fertilizer, thoroughly mixing it into the soil. 
Sow the peas as early as possible, and as the 
plants grow gradually fill the trench with 
earth. The advantage of this method is 
obvious, when we know that the sweet 
pea needs to have the roots cool and moist, 
and the trench will hold any amount of 
moisture, which should be liberally supplied 
through the Summer. In this way an abun- 
dant yield of blossoms may be expected, and 
the more you pick, the more you will have, 
as you are preventing the flowers from going 
to seed. This method is the result of 20 
years’ experience, in which time the number 
of varieties of sweet pea has increased from 
three, viz.: Painted Lady, White and Scarlet 
Invincible, to the numerous kinds now cata- 
loged.—Mrs. J. F. HAMMAR, Swampscott, 
Mass, ; 


— 


For the Home Table. 


OLD POTATOES MADE NEW. 


At this season of the year when pota- 
toes are apt to be strong tasting, and to 
be less appetizing than at any other time, 
it is well to try and present them daintily 
at the table. To remove the rank taste, 
soak them several hours in ice-cold 
water, then wash, cut out dark spots, and 
boil in the skins, When done, pour off 
water, set on back part of stove, with a 
thin linen cloth spread over them, then 
peel. Some prefer to steam them alto- 
gether. If this way of cooking is liked 
better it is advisable to peel them before 
putting over the fire. Potato salad is 
rather an appetizing dish at this time of 
the year. It may be made by putting 
a layer of sliced onions, cold potatoes, and 
hard-boiled eggs in turn in a deep dish, 





_and then pouring over the usual mayo- 


naise dressing, made in the following 
way: 
SALAD DRESSING. 

Beat yolk of egg; add half level tea- 
spoon of salt, quarter level teaspoon of 
made mustard; mix well together, stir 
in slowly oil, beating all the time, till 
very thick; then add lemon juice to 
taste, little by little, stiring hard all the 
time to prevent curdling. Vinegar can 
be substituted for lemon juice, but 
it makes it thinner. Melted butter 
may be used instead of oil, but does 
not make as smooth a dressing. In 
case of curdling, begin again with the 
beaten yolk of an egg and stir in very 
gradually the curdled dressing, alternat- 
. ‘ . * 
ing with fresh oil and lemon juice. 
There will be no curdling if the oil is 
cold, and if the lemon juice and oil are 
added slowly enough. 

Another way in which potatoes may 
be prepared for breakfast is to fry cold, 
sliced ones in hot butter to a golden 
brown on both sides. The butter used 
for this has been previously seasoned by 
a finely minced onion being fried in it. 
To prepare this nicely the butter must 
be very hot, and the slices turned very 
frequently to keep them from burning. 

Still, another way is to hash them, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and add 
enough cold cream to half cover them. 
Let them simmer till thoroughly 
browned. Again, you may take pota- 
toes prepared in the above manner and 
round them up into a little mound on a 
pie plate. Over the top spread three 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese and as 
many bread crumbs. Place at a little 
distance on the ten little flecks of butter 
and put in a quick oven to brown. 

HOW THE CHINESE PREPARE THEIR 
NATIONAL DISH, 

There are two principle ways of pre- 
paring rice, one used by the natives of 
Shanghai and one by the Celestials who 
live in Corea. The latter after washing 
it in six waters put it in a saucepan to 
boil. The rice is the thickness of your 
fiand on the bottom of the dish and the 
water must be the thickness of another 
hand above it. ‘This is allowed to boil 
slowly until it is half cooked, when the 
water is drained off. The dish is then 
covered with a cloth and set in a kettle 
of boiling water and the rice is allowed 
to steam till it is very well done. No 
salt is used in the preparation of this 
article, as it is eaten with all other articles 
of food as we eat bread. 

In another part of the country, instead 
of turning the water off, little holes are 
made in the rice to the bottom of the 
dish that the water may sink. The dish 
is set on the back part of the stove to let 
simmer till the rice is done. It should 
be in distinct kernals, yet it should be 
soft and leafy. 

In Japan they wash the rice the night 
before and boil it in the morning for the 
entire day. It is a very picturesque 
sight to see the young girls at the public 
gardens emptying the rice from one dish 
to the other laughing and talking, just at 
sunset, Later in the day after a break- 
fast of warm rice, the Japanese utilize it 
by putting it cold into hot tea, and thus 
making what is to them a very delect- 
able soup. 





See our remarkable offer on another 


page. 








THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 


DEPARTMENT. 


Spring Opening of Special 
Offers in Ladies’ All 
Wool Suits. 


We offer below a large assortment of use‘ul 
articles for the special benefit of our lady 
readers. in the preparation of this Ist we 
had in view particularly the wants of tie 
women. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal of time and puins 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 

oods in the New York market. We have thus 
wen able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cuses we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the sare 
class of goods. 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of he greatest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail. In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by express to the 
nexrest express office, except where it is stated 
** postpaid,” 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUIT. 
Just the Thing for Travel- 


SSS 


SSS 


Xx 


We have just arranged for a line of Ladics’ Blazer 
Suits In flannel and serge, cither cark blve or black 
This suit is well made end consists of s'cirt, jacket, 
and girdle, The jacket has welt seams whi hb give it 
an elecanteffect. Sizes, 32 to 42, bust measurement. 
We can furnish ths sult ss follows: 

No. 143—Navy blue or black flanne! snit ¢ 

No. 1/44—Navy blue or black serge suit........... 87.50 

No. 148—Navy blue or black siOrm serge suit. 88.75 

The postage on either of the anove is 49 cents, 
which amount please send with your order. Or, we 
will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 
you. 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
ETON SUITS. 
IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 


No. 1050—In fine polka dot sateen, double platted 
ruftie down the front. in ligutand navy blue..... 81.59 
No. 830—Finest colored lawn, finished with shirred 
ruffle around the neck and down the front, light biue, 
pink, and navy blue............ ° 81 








No, 6—Silk waist, 
front bishop sleeves 
siik, Io sate, 
and red 


neatly-finished rofie 4 
. This is made in 
electric blue, golden brow 


own the 
ehanceabla 
» Navy hive 


. $3.97 


No. 1053-—Striped cambric, double plait 
down the front and parrow plaited mfie ; 
lar and caffe? white, with gracish-blue stripe 
N .. 1086--Camb. ic waist in fast colors, p!a 
| A eae 
No. 1017--Of the best percaie, dou! 
down the be and front, in varieties of co or 
No, 1525—Japanese silk, lined with percaline, trtr 
ed with three ruities around the neck. Fu 
as to be worn with any skirt; belt of same 
nal, with black pin heads, or navy bi: 
white dots aselneas depiioetnenneeesseanes 
Postage on each 1) cents extra. 


THE ETON JACKET SUIT 


fa Just out, stylish and becoming to idles aspe 
cially. Appropriat. ior outlines, It cv 3 of Jack et, 
skirt. and pointed girdi¢. Itis well mace and nealy 
fluished. Tt may be had In black or bine in flannel or 
serge, lo any size from 82 to 42 Inches | uleegure, 
Itw i be furnished to any subscriber at the fol owing 
prices; 

No. 1445—Navy blue or black Ev 
ne} ‘ 

No, 147—Navy blue orblack Eton « 

No. 149—Navy biue or viack Eto: 
Berne..... 


r black with 


85.98 


suit of flan 
$3.25 
fsergé 87.50 


it of sterm 
Posiage 49 con's extra; or, If sent by exnresa, = re 
celver pays Charges. 


GUR GREATEST BARGAIN, 


These ontfits are the hest we have ever offered, an@ 

We Know will prove a surprise to all who order, They : 
consist of suits with double-breasted jacket, extra pants? 
and fiarvard cap, made with peak and roll band, Just, 





| 


the thing forSprine. Material isof gray, red or brown 
mixed cassimere, Price of OUttilIS........0000c0e GRTE 
Postage 35 to 60 cents. 


World’s Columbian Exposition. 


THE AMERICAN FARMERis the oldest agricultural paper in the United States, being nowin | 


its 74th year of continuous publication. 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 


It is an eight-page, 56-column paper, published on ‘ 
It is devoted to the interest of the farmer and his family, } 


and being published at the National Capital, under the shadow of the great Department of» 
Agriculture, recently organized, it has facilities for greater usefulness to farmers than any 
other publication of its class. Sample copy sent free upon application. ; 


NEELY’S HISTORICAL CHART, 
Political and U. S. Map. 


Giving a Complete History of the 
World’s Fair. 


BETTER THAN AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Panorama of American History 
Printed in 11 Beautiful Colors. 


Includes Cleveland's Administration, 


WORTH $10.00. 


It tells how many Presidents we have had 
and politics of each. What party George 
Washington represented. What Presidents 
died while in office. How many Presidents 
served two terms. Which candidate received 
the largest number of votes and was defeated. 
When each political party was organized. 
How many Congresses have convened, and 
the political complexion ot each. The number 
of States in the United States, and the one 
having the most miles of railroads. How 
many Political Parties have existed in the 
United States. 

The latest U. S. Map, printed in colors, 
covers the entire back, and is the best pub- 
lished. It alone sells for $5.00. The com- 
plete Reversible Map (printed on both sides) 
is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 teet 6 inches, mounted 
on rollers top and bottom, with tape on sides, 
‘These two Maps sell separately for $10.00. 





NEXT TOITHE BIBLE. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


The Standard Book of the World. 
Reco-nized as the Avthority. Adop‘ed 
by Colleges, Schools, and 
Libraries. 


Next to the Bible the most important and 
most valuable book on earth is Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. For years it has been 
sold at such prices as made it beyond the 
reach of most families. 

Having issued it in four large volumes, we 
pronose to place it in every home in the land. 

This edition contains every word of Web- 
ster’s, and is guaranteed to be an exact dupli- 
cate. It is three and one-half inches thick, 
eight inches wide, and 10 inches high, printed 
on good paper, and bound in four volumes 
with heavy jute manilla, rendering it strong 
and durable. 

Understand fally that this is the genuine ; 
reprint of the 1847 edition, and contains 1,281 - 
pages, over 100,000 words, and 500,000 square 
inches of printed matter. 

It is guaranteed to be in every respect 9s , 
represented. It sells at sight, and any , 
energetic canvasser can sell many sets each 
day. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or moncy refunded. 
Send in your orders at once. 

Understand fully, that no matter 
which offer you accept, all charges are 
prepaid by mail, and safe delivery and pefect 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Dictionary, postpaid, the Map, express prepaid, and THe AMERICAN FARMER one 


year... . 


. 61.99 


The Dictionary, postpaid, and Tuk AMERICAN Farmer one year without the Map. . 1.20 
The Map,express prepaid, and Ta& AMERICAN FARMER one year without the Dictionary 1.29 


The Map alone, express prepaid, for. . . . . 
The Dictionary alone, in four volumes, by m 


ail, postpaid, for : ; 


* io ao Oe 


. 1.00 


The Map or Dictionary will be sent Free, all charges prepaid, to any one sending us 


club of 3 subscribers at 50 Cents each. 


The Map and Dictionary both free to any one sending us a club of 5 subscribers at 5O 


cents each. 


Be sure to give us your express address, to which we will send the Map, charges prepaid. 
The Dictionary and paper we will send, postpaid, to your postottice. 


Address, THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D.C. 





SOUVENIR CHINA. 





A Memento from the World's 
Fair. ' 





A 56-PIECE TEA SET. 


We offer here an heirloom for future years that will increase in value as the yeurs pass. 
In 25 years every dish in it will be worth more than we offer the entire set for now. 
A souvenir piece < china made in 1876 for the Centenuial, and sold then for $1.49, recently 


sold in New York for $250. 


The dishes are good, white body om on decorated with a faithful reproduction of Sir Antonio 


Moro’s oll portrait of Christopher Columbus. 


This is the portrait whic 


Washington Irving decided was the best likeness of Columbus in 


existence, and used as a frontispiece for the second edition of his lite of the discoverer, which 1s 


the standard. 
By special 


from the origina] painting itself. 


rmission we have been allowed to make our etching, reproduced here, directly 


In addition to the portrait, the pieces are all decorated with a red and yellow band, the 


national colors of 8 


in, under whose flag Columbus sailed. On the bottom of the pieces 


stamped the words * From the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1803." AM the decorationsare burned indeli- 


bly into the glaze, and can never wear off. 
The set comprises 56 pi 


The entire set will be sent to an 
or express, as preferred 
etc., except the bare f 

© amount, : 6 th 
his set 


Or sent for a club of 2% subscribers, 


eces— coups, saucers, teapots, sugar bowl, creamer, etc.—a8 

shown in the cut, which ig made from sahceehok of the d De 

t . dress for only 
@ pure r. We 

- bi oF @xproas charge, which, is paid by the purchaser. 

manufactured by the Historical Porcelaine Co., ot Trenton, N. J. 

The set will be sent, with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one yoar, £OK.....sseeeeeeeeers 


7 eye will be shipped by either freight 
‘ : . to the oars, 
all ost of packing, carta @ te ee 


.$7.26 
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AMATEUR DUCK RAISING. 





Valuable 


T 
2 


cen in the Business for 
Some Years. 


Ii. 
Maeve AwertcaAn Farmer: The 
‘test advantage of all is in connection 
ith a peculiarity in ducks to be par- 
larly noted. In early Winter the 
eyes are apt to be very infertile, and I 


Experience of One Who Has | 





learned by observation that the | 


dvcks sre constantly paying attention to 


a i ake 
jie Htth: ev no attention to the ducks. 
|.ater in the season this is completely re- 
versed, and part of the drakes must be 
moved from the flock. I have spent 
ine time experimenting to remedy this 
antage to early hatching, and find 
ul dispute that allowing them to go 

the water one-half hour each day in 
wily Winter bas a deeidedly beneficial 
‘The dvakes immediately com- 
nce paying attention to the ducks and 
tinue to de so, when at the end of a 

k they are again confined entirely to 


CA 
nens 


7. 

lft 
7 

I 
serif. 


ve than doubled the fertility of my 
lv eggs the present season. 


ith the eenveniences already de- 


=, while the drakes io return | 





This treatment has actually , 


you can care for your ducks | 


ry quickly without disturbing them. 
ihis must always be a point of con- 
‘oration, as a Pekin duck is very timid 
i unreasonable; even the opening of 
ce 
in a panic, when they will all 
cach other, until they are piled four deep 
iu the farther corner. This eceurring mm 
the edye of the evening, they will often 
“wl about all night, and in the 


we 


_give her and extra allowance of beef 
| Scraps, and in from three to five days 


or suddenly often puts the whole | 


t 
itke sheep, head and heels over | 


morning several may be exhausted on | 


the ground. This, as you may imagine, 
s not conducive to laying. A good 
appetite, plenty of proper food at the 
time, with no element of dis 


prope r we, 


thibance, induces calm and content, and 
vaturally the best results. Dueks are 
more sociable than hens, and will fret 
continuatly when separated from the 


flock, aud often when conveyed to a 
stranve place refuse food for days. 
Avoid, then, all that tends to frighten 
them. 
the door, for they will distinguish them 
nut Let all your movements 
aneong them be calm and deliberate, and 
if called upon to visit them in unusual 
apparel, use additional precaution. If 
your ducks “row” around much nights, 
reek a cause; you will find it. Often a 
light from the house shining on the 
windows will have the undesired cfieet. 
You mnry have failed to have bedded 
them to their satisfaction, or “someone 
may be round.” In the latter caze, they 
are sure to warn you, for they are in- 
fallible watch dogs. 

They will commence laying when five 
months old, lay through the Fall, molt 
in December, and immediately commence 
luying egain—- provided they have proper 
aitendance. As they lay in the night 
and carly morning, I wait a little after 
daviight, then feed them a warm mash 
equal parts by bulk of meal and 
whee bran, with an equal amount of 
beiled vegetables, 10 per cent. ground 
beef sevcps, and every third day add 
one-half pint bone meal to every pail of 


once. 


7) 
wo! 


ced. ‘The beef scraps are absolutely 
necessary. Never allow yourself to get 
out of them. ‘Pwenty ducks deprived of 
the proper amount of animal food will 
require three times their usual amount of 
other feed, besides dropping off in eggs at 
opee. ‘This is why so many persons have 


the impression that “ ducks eat so much.” 
Properly fed, they do not eat as much as 
hens. Another check to egg production 
ix cold feed in cold weather. The warm 
nash is indispensable, As the egg season 
advances, [ increase the amount of beef 
craps, governing myself by its effect 
upon appetite and egg production. Feed 
all they will eat elean, and always with- 
out exception remove at once any they 
may leave. Never allow the feed trough 
to becon:e sour or filthy. At noon feed 
raw cabbage, green rye, steamed rowen, 
green food of some sort, and what corn, 
wheat, or barley, equal parts, they will 
eat clean. 

Ducks have no crop, and must be fed 
much herd food. At night feed the 
same as in the morning. If you think 
your dueks are too poor, increase the 
proportion of meal. If too fat, decrease 
proportionately of meal and increase 
oran and vegetables Always rinse 
the pail and give more fresh water 
when you feed. Follow these di- 
rections to the letter, and while your 
flock of 50 hens are “ laving very well,” 
i. &, giving you 20 small eggs per day, 


crowd the egg trays, or they will sooner 
or later give you trouble. To tell the 
ave of an egg hold the small end to the 
tongue for an instant. The sensation 
given will bea cokd and lingering one. 
Now, apply the larger end, and a sensa- 
tion of increasing warmth is felt. This 
effect is due to the air cell situated in 
that end, which becomes much more 
readily warmed than the cold solid con- 
tents of the smaller. Now, if an egg is 
kept for a few days a portion of its con- 
tents will evaporate, and the air cell will 
have proportionally increased in size. 
This is especially true of infertile eggs in 
an incubator. The air cell will now re- 
quire a longer time to become heated, 
and will then give a stronger sensation 
of heat than before. By a little practice 
you will be enabled to teli quite accu- 
rately the respective age of your eggs in 
case they become accidently mixed. 

An egg containing a live duck or 
chicken, upon being placed in a dish of 
tepid water, will immediately go bob- 
bing and kicking eccentrically about. 
It is confidently asserted by some re- 
liable poulterers that if the air-cell is 
situated on the side the sex is assuredly 
féminine, and if on the end the opposite. 
As to the truth or untrath of this I have 
no definite knowledge. 

When a duck expresses a desire to 
sit, cover her nest or change quarters; 


she will again centribute her usual 


yor 


OR 


HARD. 


ed 


=— 


Cullings. 

Peaches in Missouri have been badly 
damaged by frost. 

The Delaware peach crop is thought 
this season to be up to the average. 

Tn the fruit belt of Illinois snow fell 
to a depth of three to four inches, and 
there has been such intense cold that it 
is feared the trees are injured. 

On April 20 there was a Dakota 
blizzard raging in western Illinais, 
southeastern Jowa, and northeastern 


Missouri. Fruit trees were covered 
with a thick coating of ice, and many 





think they are ruined completely. 


In the neighborhood of Fort Valley, 
Ga., there are about one and one-half 
million peach trees which in two years 
will be in full bearing. Allowing two 
bushels to the tree, which is an ordinary 
yield, they will produce 3,000,000 bush- 
els at the lowest. 

The State of Oregon has 36 nurseries, 
covering 1,576 acres, and containing 
about 9,000,000 young trees, and or- 
chardists have upward of 100,000 acres 
of growing trees, One-half of this acre- 
age is in prunes, one-fourth in apples, 
and the remainder in various kinds of 
fruits. 

Along the fruit belt of the Hudson 
there are encouraging signs of a good 
fruit yield, but there are still chances 
for a May frost to get in its work. The 
weather of the past Winter has, by a 
good covering of snow, kept the ground 
and root fibers in good condition. Small 
fruits look very promising, and particu- 
larly the strawberry plants. It was 
thought some years ago that weather 10 
degrees below zero would kill peach 
buds, and yet many days during the 


| past Winter it registered 15 degrees be- 


low, and yet the peach trees are now 
found in perfect health. 


IRCHARDING. 


Some Practical Hints for the Proper 
Gare of the Trees. 











aday. If you have the amount of 
money needed, by all means purchase 
an incubator. Never waste time, money 
or patience and addle any amount of 
high-priced eggs by eternally trying to 
manufacture and run a cheap home- 
made maehine. They will always prove 
disappointing aud about worthless, 
though oceasionally with great care and 
patience, get a halfway hatch. You 


‘never, in reality, know what you are 


| 








| 





your 20 dacks will yicld a nice basket of 


trom 17 to 20 large ones. Ducke often 
ley 200 eggs before stopping. Fish and 
frogs will cause their egys to taste inside 
of 24 hours, 

In selecting eggs for hatching, reject 
all unusually large and small ones; also 
those the shells of which seem to be of a 
rough, porous character, as these will 
sirely evaporate. Have them as fresh 
as possible, but they can safely be kept 
iwo weeks by standing them on end and 
turning them every other day. This 
prevents the yolk, which has a trifle less 
specific gravity than the white, from ap- 


proaching, as it is inclined, and adhere- | 


‘bg to the upper shell, where it would he 
*xposed to decay, owing to the porous 
Mature of the shell itself Never over- 


actually doing. No matter the number 
of your fertile eggs, you cannot say to 


yourself and believe it, “I shall have so | 


many ducks at market at such and such 
atime.” If you cannot afford a good 
machine, you certainly cannot afford a 
poor one—in this case use hens. [ al- 
ways select a broody hen that I judge 


until you are sure of her intentions. 

I fill two inches of dirt into the bot- 
tom of the nest and cover it with an 
inch of rowen hay or straw. Insect 
powder must be used quite frequently to 
keep the lice from making her uneasy, 
or perhaps even driving her from the 
nest. Eleven ‘duck eggs are enough 
for a clutch. Sprinkle the eggs ireely 
with tepid water two or three times 
the last week of the hatch, if the 
weather is warm, and in case it is very 
hot do not allow the hen to sit too close, 


for the ducklings will not be so vigorous. | 


Never set a number of hens near to- 
gether unless you have the proper con- 
veniences, for they will swap nests, break 
each others’ eggs, and often “ quit” en- 
tirely. With accesss to plenty of whole 
corn, fresh water, dust bath and gravel, 
a good sitter can safely be trusted 12 
weeks without injury to herelf. But 
buy a reliable ineubator if it is at all 
possible for you to do so. Be independ- 
ent of the lousy, vicious patent annihi- 
lating old hen. Then you can set your 
eggs when you get ready, and not when 
she gets ready. Get out ducklings in 
flocks that can be better attended to, 
and put them on the market when prices 
range the highest. The cost of hatch- 
ing several hundred ducklings dees not 
exceed the cost of one sitting hen, and 
the time and care spent is not worth 
mentioning when compared with the 
trouble that several sitting hens will 
give—J. W. CauGuey. 


—~— 


Eggs and the Cold Storage. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: Please in- 
form me, first, the mode of packing eggs for 
cold storage? Second, will they be too cold if 
placed in an ieehouse? Third, will the eggs re- 
quire tarning? And fourth, how long will 
they keep fresh ?—Mrs. C. 1. GoLpEN, Mason, 
Ore. 

Eggs for cold storage are packed in 
white wood cases with excelsior. White 
wood is best, becaure it has no odor, and 
eggs, like butter, are very sensitive to 
odora The excelsior is best beeause it 
will not mold. The greatest care 
must be taken not to have anything in 
the neighborhood of the eggs which 
will decay. 

Icehouses will not be too cold for the 
storage of eggs; rather they will not be 
cold enough. In the cold storage ware- 
houses they are usually kept at an even 
temperature of 34 degrees, which you 
cannot obtain by the use of ice alone. 
Probably if salt is used in connection 
with the ice the desired temperature can 
be obtained, but it must be watched all 
the time in order to have it regular. 

The packages containing the eggs are 
turned usually every two weeks. 

They have been kept in this city 
from March until December.—Epsror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


——-- 





Eggs are used for a good many pur- 


unknown to some poultry raisers. 


Three factories in the United States con- 


sume nearly 2,000,000 eggs a year in 
making the peculiar kind of paper used 
by photographers, known as albumen 


paper. 





to give away 100,000 


. We pro 
as our friends want them, 


watches a3 


Eprror American Farmer: Very 
| few farmers ever manure their orchard 
with a view of feeding the trees, but 
| they need it and must have it if the orch- 
| ard bears profitable crops. I find from 
| experience that one is prone to give the 
manure to the crops that make returns 
the quickest, and neglect the fruit trees. 
'I did so, and found it was wrong, for 
| some of my trees that had the advantages 
|of manure are fine trees, and now bear 
| fine fruit, while the majority not ma- 
nured are poor, scrubby trees, and many 
| have starved out. 
| Fruit trees like good living, and 
where the soil is not rich it should be 
made so by liberal manuring. It is 
said that the wood of the apple tree con- 


Do not let strangers nearer than | reliable, and never put eggs under her | tains in its ashes 194 per cent. of potash, 


while its fruit requires 34 per cent. 
| Therefore, we should apply waste brine, 
salt, etc., to fruit-bearing trees, and not 
to those in exuberant growth. The fruit 
| demands as high as 15 per cent. of phos- 
| phorus, while the wood requires only 
one-third as much, indicating that we 
should apply bone manure to bearing 
trees, and not to growing ones. Tobacco 
| stalks and stems are excellent for bear- 
ing trees, and, in fact, for any fruit, 
young or old. A compost of forest mold 
and stable manure in alternate layers 
when well rotted is valuable to the orch- 
ard at all times, and will abundantly 
| repay for the labor and expense of com- 
| posting and applying it to the trees. 
| Proper training of young trees is an- 
| other item too much neglected by most 
| farmers. In forming a head to a youn 
| tree, we should train the main stem to 
run up in the center as much as possi- 
| ble, as the branches will put out on each 
| side of the tree and form a better-shaped 
| head. Such a tree will stand up under 
a load of fruit better. The shape near- 
est perfection for the head of a peach 
tree is that of an inverted umbrella. 
The pear, and also the plum, trees re- 
quire more compactness, and may be 
allowed to shoot upwards. 

Another neglect common to the farm- 
er is in early pruning. If this is done 
early there need never be any large cuts 
made. It is very bad policy to allow a 
tree to grow at random for several years, 
and then give it a severe pruning. 

Another neglect which is very injuri- 
ous to an orehard is not keeping out all 
dead or dying limbs. Branches of a 
tree should never be allowed to cross 
each other. If you see a branch, though 
very small, that inclines to infringe on 
another branch by an oblique growth, 
take it off before it attains an injurious 
size. Keep the head of all fruit trees 
‘open to the air and sunlight, without 
‘which no fruit is brought to the perfee- 

tion it could be with these influences. 
Another very important item in hay- 
choice fruit, which is almost entirely 
neglected, is thinning the fruit while 
_ growing on the tree. Nature perpetu- 

ates all fruits by the production of seeds. 
| The maturing of these makes the heav- 
jest drain on the vital energies of the 
‘tree. Thinning lessens the number of 
|seeds to be ripened by the tree, and 
_ therefore increases its vigor. 
|  Judicious thinning improves the quan- 
| tity, quality, and general appearance, and 
‘the fruit finds more ready sale and at 
| higher prices. Thinning the fruit is 

also a great protection against disease 
| of the tree and fruit. 





ing 


| 


| fruit trees with soap thinned to the con- 
sistency of cream will keep off insects 
and make the trees healthier, and give 
| them a better appearance.—THomas D, 
| Barrp, Greeneville, Ky. 
Peach Borer. 
Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: Can you tell 
me what will do away with the peach borer? 
Witi salt do any good without injur the 
tree? My trecs are in Trego County, 
Others are in the — = +n : If ry. ean 
ve me light on this subject I will thank 
me rb. LOMBARD, Ellis, Kan. 


| The peach borer is common enemy. 








| An annual washing of the trunks of 


It works at the rpot.of. the tree entirely, 
beginning just at«the surface of the 
ground and workitg downward. ‘There 
are several remedies, but the easiest and 
most effectual is to look the trees over 
carefully at least: three times during the 
growing season, $Bée°in the Spring, to 
he sure that ther@ are no large borers 
left over from the “fast year, and then 
about Aug. 1, to,destroy all the young 
brood. Again im September or early 
in October the same thing should be 
done. The best tools are the common 
garden trowel to dig away the earth and 
lay bare the base of the tree, and a knife 
to carefully follow out every sign of pos- 
sible insect damage. Some persons tie 
paper or cloth about the base of the 
trees, beginning just below th> collar 
and extending six or more inches above 
the gronnd, so as te prevent the beetles 
from laying their eggs. The natural 
instinct is to place them just where the 
tree enters the ground, and they will 
rarely place them kigher.—lprror 
AMERICAN FARMER. 


- 


THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Portnight. 


Cotton has shown an unaccountable weak- 
ness. The only explanation for it is that 
English spinners think there is going to be 
financial trouble in the United States, and that 
in some way it will depress the price of cotton. 
The bears have had it their own way, and 
made a great deal out of a rain in some parts 
of Texas. They made entirely too much of 
this, however, as the showers, though ample 
for the country reached, were very limited in 
extent. Cotton is unquestionably too low, 
and bound to go higher. 

The kist Government Eur pean crop report 
says that in Great Britain the Spring sowings 
are unusually well advanced, and the Winter 
crops are very promising. From France the 
reports are quite satisfactory, but there is 
much complaint of want of rain, and Spring 
sowings are backward. The area of Winter 
crops is about equal to that 1892, but the con- 
dition is not so favorable. Im Germany some 
damage has occurred to the Winter crops, and 
there is a lack of moisture, and some uneasi- 
ness is felt. In Austria-Hungary the condi- 
tions are rather unfavorable, and some dam- 
age has occurred to Autumn crops. In Italy 
the promise is favorable if present conditions 
continue, and the damage is limited. Indi- 
cations point to a full average crop. Russian 
reports are contradictory. “ the central and 
northern parts crops are in satisfactory condi- 
tion and above the average, but from Odessa 
the estimates show that conditions are below 
the average. On the Caucasus, where three 
consecutive good crops have been harvested, 
half the wheat crop is unmarketed, owing to 
lack of transportation and the bad roads. 

The grain market stiffened up a good deal, 
despite the rains in Kansas, which brought 
surely needed relief, though not enough of it, 
and there were only light showers in the 
western part of the State. Last year Kansas 
raised a surplus crop of the country; this 
year, acording to present reports, there may 
not be more than one-third ot acrop. The 
bulls, who have sent ont their traveling men 
to look over the situation, continue to count 
on a shortage of 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bushels. The April condition as given by the 
Government report a week ago is 77.4, the 
lowest for 10 years except in 1885, when it 
was 76.3, and does not argue very favorally 
for a large yield, as the April conditions in the 
past 11 years with bat few exceptions have 
been higher than at harvest. On the other 
hand, the reports from the Northwest are 
favorable for the Spring wheat, and unless dis- 
aster overtakes the latter there will be a large 
crop, which may partly offset the loss in 
Winter wheat. 











Wool. 


BOSTOR, 

Boston, April 25.—The demand for wool is 
very quiet, with no spectal features to report. 
a few manufacturers are in the market, but 
they are diaposed to buy in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, aud the total sales of domestic wo] are 
uite small. There is no speculative feeling in 

market, nor are there any indications 
of any in the near future. As is usual witha 
dull market the tone is easy, and dealers who 
are desirous of closing out their stocks before 
the arrival of the new clipare shading prices to 
sone extent. Choice wools are not p ae and 
the bulk of the big lots held here are wools that 
| are off in condition or are heavy in shrinkage. 

The wools are bard to sell, extra mduce- 
ments by the way of lower prices have to be 
offered the buyer to make sales. The mills are 
in most cases well supplied with wool, and are 
not obliged tocome to market forthe raw mate- | 
rial for the raw market. 

So far receipts of new wool have been from 
Wyoming and a few of the Territories. Some 
new Wyoming have been offered at 18. This 
is said to shrink 70 per cent., maki the cost 
price about 60 for fine medium, a price that ts 
altogether too high oor Se market. There is 
very little new Toxas . and no price brs 
been pamed as yet. There is nothing doing in 
the Texas markets. In Kentucky there has been 
something doing at about year’s prices. 
Some of the carly-shorn California wools are on 
the way here, but the wools offering are very 
heavy, the long-staple wools being eg at 

sbo aul4 per 


= 





10a14, and the rt staple wools at 
pound. The San Francisco market is iirm at 
about last year’s prices. 

There is no material change to report in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania fine was flecces, and there 
is no talk about new wool yet. Prices are 
nal as quoted. Some supplies of old wool have 
been picked up in_the interior and are now on 
their way here. There is nothing doing in 
Michigan Smal! lets of X fleeces are 
selling at27ja28 per pound. No.1 lots are nomi- 
nally unchanged. The rece’ of new fat 
8 "3 wool are small, and sales xre made at 18 
al% for fine, and 23226 per pound for mediun.. 
Washed combings are very quict and prices are 
ons nominal basis. Fine delaine celections ure 
not having much demand, and the small supply 
here keeps prices on a steady basis. Unwushed 
combings are having a fair demand at prices 

reviously quoted. ta mil! here is said to 

ave bought 100,008 nds of Kentucky at % 
per pound. to be vered. A fair amount of 
Ohio and Michigan unwashed and unmerchant- 
able flecces have heen sold at prices ranging 
from 18 to 23 per pound, as to quality. 

There has been a steady demand fer T 
wools, and a few large lines bave been moved at 
concessions. § ks are great) a, 
very few choice linesare being offered. Holders 
of these lots even find it hard work to obtain full 
prices. The scoured prices ure as follows for 
ehoice lots: Montana fine, 57a5%, fine medium, 54 
at; medium , 50a3i; = and Utah fine, 55 
ait; fine medium, ; medium, Wabl per 
,pound. Texas wools are dull and steady. Fall 
wools sell scoured at 45148, wes gees Spring lots 

about No sales 


th at SS per 5 ° of 
Or 4 wools are wens this week, and the 
market is nominally uncHanged. The outside 
rice for No.1 seovred is 55 per pound. 
Palifornia wools are @u!l-and steady, ng at 


li at about 18 


ic 8 
old prices. Spring" for scoured lots be 


pound, the scoured p 
soot ving nquies salaee.@ad prices, Tho anles 
are aq " 

are mostiy small hats of ‘supers at %a38 per 


pound, ? ; 

There is a good de or Australian wools 
at firm and steady on the range being from 
3l to 40 per pound. Foreign car w are 
quiet, but are held on a very firm basis. Monte- 
video wools are in small supply, and are held at 
a F 

notations : 

Ohio »nd Pennsylv fleeces—No 1 fleece, 34; 
|X and X and abover 3M XX and XX an 
above, Slade. : 
Michigan, Wisconsin, ete-—Michigan X, 27}228; 

New York, New Humpshire, 


Michigan No. 1, 33; H 
and Verinont X, 27; New York and New Huinp- 
shire, No. 1, 8% :, 4 2 

Co abing—Kentuck#andAfaine } blood, 2087; 
tat Hee ee aot 
ant wii 
souri § blood, 28: No. 1 Qhid, 38a87; No.2 Obio, 34a 
35; No. 1 Mic Mich 


36; Ro. . 
Delaine Woo 3—Ohio, 820: 33; Michigan, finc, 30a 


Territory Wools— Montana fine lial? ; Mon- 
tana fine medium, 17120; Montana, No. 2mcdium, 
20222; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado fine, lal; 
Wyoming, U aud Colorado medium, ]als; 


Pennsylvania unmerchantable, 22023; Michi- 
a untmerchantable, 21a22t; fat sheep, fine, 18a 
2u; do, medium, 2425. 

Pulled Wools, fcourcd Pasis—A super, 48258; 
B super, 40a45; C super, 80237; wig and fine A 
super. Stade; fine combing pulled, 44250; comb- 
in puiled 42u45. 

California Wools—Spring northern, 20.128; 
middle county Spring, !7al% Southern defective. 
12al6; free northern Fall, 17a20; Southern do, 18 


al5; defective, 9all. 
Eastern, fair, 15al7; choice, 17 


Oregon Wools—- 
ald; valloy,~-Ja28. : 

Australia Wools, Scoured Basis—Combing, 
super, 72a75; do, good, 68a72; do, average, 65218; 
clothing, 62a68; crossbred, fine, nominul, 62a64; 
do, medium, 58a; Queensland combing, 62a65; 
do, clothing, 60a62; lamb’s wool, 60a72. 

Montevideo wools, nominal, 27a28 fair to 
choice. 

Cape wools, 26a29, as to quality. 

Carpet Wools—Aleppo, al4; Angora, 15; 
Assyrian, 12¢a13; Cordova, 1 +a"; Vaiparaiso. 
nominal, 1¢; Donskoi Autumns, 19420; comb- 
ings, 24a26; cardings, nominal, greasy, 
13}alt; Bokhara, 13al3; Khorassan fleeve, 2a 
23; Bast India, nominal, Bagdad, white, 25a2 
for choice, and 23a24 for ordinary; do, fawn, 22a 
23; do, colored, 2a21 for choice, and 19a20 for 
ogiteers: China carpet, l4ali; do, ball, 18; Kar 
adi, 18a%); Mossoul, 2 ; Scotch, 1Tals; camel's 
hair, 124213) 


CHICAGO MAREBTS. 


CHicAGO, April 27.—The leading futures 
ranged as follows: 
Articles, Opening. Closing. 
Wheat, No. 2— 703 mt 
BE aonckslenteuiesotinssoenes 
SE eeshnsteneditenticindaratnanione © 3 14H 
i No, 2— 101 41padla 
BEET ceccon ceceoceccesecece eoee & 
tris watndsdsacccuecete . #8 43 
Oats, No. 2— 
INI i. scsirniciatincsinainon . 4h 4Ata4dy 
___ eon Seediaien ince coco SS 28% 
EEE SOLE +. 2h 287 a8; 
 .. omen one Oe 2842 28h 
Mess pork, per barrel— 
cmon sau canicbease a 0 $19.05 
, one Ce es 19.734 
Lard, pe pounds— 
eed sein elena iinet chime Tae 10.40 
Phe pe mg eondes Kéceenesese «+ 10.60 10.80 
ort ribs, per 100 pounds— 
Pe cassecuss aerate selene 9.974 10.1% 


Cash quotations were as follows: No2 Spang 
wheat, 71; No. 2 red, 71; No. 2 corn, 4i¢; No. 
40; No. 2 oats, 80}; mess pork, per barrel, 19.052 
19.10; short ribs (loose), 10.124a15. 

BALTIMORE. 

BALT1m0Rg, April 27.—Wheat bg f No. 2 red, 
spot, April and May, 74ta74}; June. 74tal5; July, 
794a75t; steamer No.2 red, 70ja70}; milling wheat, 
by sample, 73a76. Corn weak. Spot and April, 

ta48i; May, 47ta48; July, 49249}; steamer 
mixed, 47}4474; white corn, by sample, 54; yel- 
low, do., do., 50. Oats quiet aud lower; No. 2, 
white, Western, 414042; No. 2, mixed do., 4 
Rye dull; No. 2, 624963. Hay quiet; good to 
choice timothy, 15a16.50. Grain — slow, 
unchanged. rovisions uacha Butter 
ie sag nne? mg 34; do., f to choice, 
30aa?; do., imitation, 9%. Eggs quiet, 14. 


Cotton. 


BALTIMORE, April 27.—Cotton—Middling, 8. 

LIVERPOOL, April 27.—Cotton—American mid- 
dling, 1. m.c., April, 4.12 sellers; April-May, 
4.12 sellers; une, 4.12 buyers; June-July, 
4.1524.14; July-August, 4.15 sellers; August, 4. 
24.4; September-October, 4.16a4.17;  October- 
Bgvetuben, 4.18 sellers; Novermber-Decembe 


rT, 
NEw York, April 27.—Cotton—Total net re- 
ceipts all rts, 7,188 bales; exports Great 


, 


Britain, 5, stock, 654,036 bales. 
Cattle. 


CHICAGO, April 27.—Cattle—Market active, 
stronser; top steers, 5.50a6.00; mediums, 4.%5a 
5.25; others, 4.25a4.75; fed Texans, 4.10a4.55; 
native cows, 3.25a4.20; canners, 1.60a2.85. 

Hogs—Market active, steady to a shade 
stronger; mixed and packers,.7.Wa7.674; prime 
heavy und butchers’ weights, 7.70a7.75; light, 


ain igs, Lee . - = 
Sheep—Market slightly gher; clipped 
Texans, 4.60a4.90; er clipped, 4.250). 
—_— 5.00u6.45; lambs and yearlings, 5.90a 
4. 


Baurimore, April 27.—Beef cattice—Market 
less active and a sbade easicr. Rest beeves, ia 
5ic; generally rated first quality, 4405+; medium, 
3ta4+; ordinary, 243; most sales from Jiahd. 

. — Fail lambs, 5e6¢; Spring lambs, 
a 


Dairy Products. 

New Yor«, April 2%.—Butter—A rapid ad- 
vance occurred last week. Supplies from all 
points ran very short, there was strong compe- 
tition between local and out of time buye 
and prices climbed up 2a3 a day. The high 
point was reached on Friday, wien fancy West- 
ern creamery sold at 34a%; highest quality of 
State dairr, half tubs, a’ #2033; and choice lines 
ot Welsh at 31. This condition of things was 
brought about by an extreme seareity of goods, 
but scllers have since found that it was a mis- 
take to have forced prices so high. The wires 
were pulled tn every direction, and for the past 
two days stock has come forward so freely 
expres. that with a largely curtafled deman 
prices could not be mrintained. Only saval! lots 
of imitation yrigrn4 and factory Cd -4 
and all grades sell hig Old butter becom 


scarce. 
NEW BUTTER. 


Creamery, State, per pound........eccceee 80 n&3 
Creamery, Westert, @XiT@B......sceeceseee 12 etd 
State dairy, buif-firkia tubs,extras....... dl a.. 
Western imitation creamery, firsts....... 23 als 
Westerm dairy, firsts... . ccc cece cee eee eees 26 a2 
Western factory, extras...........++ cecees Mae 
OLD BUTTER. 

Creamery, western, Summer make..... +» B28 
State dairy, tubs or firking .......6.-.eceee A a28 
Western factory and dairy.........eeseeee 19 az3 


Cheese--Some of the finest small sizes, full 
cream, have gone to home trade at 11/, but they 
are moving slowly at the close, and LlaJli would 
be a full quotation. Slippers have paid 10a}0} 
for most of the large sizes. There has been a 
fair inquiry for the beat of the part akimes on 
the basis of 7a5 for Herkimers and 6a7 for Chen- 
angoes, Considerable of the stock has beeu of 
a poorer grade, and such has dragged heavily at 
irregular prices. Fine and fancy old, full-cream 
cheese is having a fair jobbing demand at un- 
ebanged prices, but it isa slow, woak market 
for alt other sorta, 

New Cheese—State factory, full cvenm, large 
size, tine, 10jal0}; State fuctory, full cream, 
large size, fair to prime, 9} 10; State factory, 
part skims, fair to good, 4a6; Pennsyivania 


skims, tal. 
Cheese—State factory, part skims, éa9}. 
EGGS. 
New York, April 25.—There was some weak- 


ness on last Thursday, linlé} becoming top for 
best Western, but the market recovered to léa 
1é}0n Friday. At the clese, however, large re- 
ceipts tend to weaken confidence in the peemien, 
and 16 is the ruling price for prime Western, 
only a few of the finest Northern Ohio, Northern 
Indiana, and Michigan goods reaching 16}. 
Southern eggs are extremely dull and easier. 
eo | eggs a ahade lower. Goose eggs are 
steady. 


State and Pennsylvania, new laid, per 


OLE LLL TLE OT ae Tee Rg 
Western, new-laid, per dozen..........+. l6a it 
Southwestera, per GOZEN .... cece eseeeeee oe a 
Other Southern, per COZEN.......eeeeeeee Bab 
Duck eggs, per dozem..........65 nee dacet 18a 2 
Goose eggs, per dozen..... S6ecene cece wie “0 a 308 

FRUIT. 


New Yors, April 25.—Fresh apples are in mod- 
erate supply and selling more readily at Ormer 

rices. lorida oranges in light supply and 

ancy marks rule firm, while commen and in- 
ferior grades continue dull aad irregular. 
Strawberries have about ceased arriving from 
Flerida, but supplies from Charleston and 
North Carolina are lerge, and prices rule lower 
on general run of receipts; though there are a 
few lots of «xtra large and fine which slightly 
exceed our quotations, 





Apples, Baldwin, per barrel........... $2 T5as 00 
Aapien. Russet per barrel............. 2 00a38 00 
Apples, infertor, per barrel............ 1 
Florida oranges, Indian River, per 
DOK er ccccccccccccccceccccessecccsceseve 3 00a5 00 
Fiorida oranges, other sections, per 
I EE a ay eee -.. 2 Wad 
Strawberries, N.C., per quart........ le 8 
Strawberries, Charleston, per quart.. ba 20 


Receipts for the week, 1,603 pkgs; cxports for 
the week, 559 pkgs. Prime evaporating apetes 
are having some inquiry from the W and 
bids of 8} are reported for car lots; possibly 
some round lots could be had xt 84, and jobbia 
seles are at 8%. More trading in choice an 
fancy grades, mainly in range of 9a10, few cxtra 
fancy reaching 10jni0}. Sun-dried apples have 
suffered a further decline, but there is rather 
more interest on the purt of buyersut the close. 
Chops are not plenty aud held steady. Cores 
and skins dull. ery little doing in small 
fruits and values uncertain. 

HOPS. 

New Yorx, April 25.—Business on the local 
market is within very narrow limits. Brewers’ 
wants are small at the moment, and they are 
unwilling to buy any stock abead, and 
dealers look upon the future with so much dis- 
trust that no one cares to carry many hops. 
But growers are holding together pretty well, 
and have mide a number of smullish sules 
within the past week at in thecountry. Work 
is progressive in the yerds, und while we hear 
of some dead hills, as is usnally the case, the 
roots have undoubtedly wintered well. Roots 
are in demand for new yards, and bring 1.75 a2. 


State, 1892, choice, per PUUDd..nescceceeees Zilia... 

State, is62, prime, per pound...........+66. Niall 

State, 891, por POUNG, ...... ce ceee acer eeeee 16 als 

Pacific Coast, 1:02, common to prime ..... 17 a20e 

Pacific Coast, 189], per pound.............. 15 al8 
Sundries. 


New York, April 2%.—Nuts—Peanuts un- 
changed; quoted at (ja7 for fancy hand-picked, 
and 4485} tor farmers; Sp nish shelled firm at 
43 for No. l; No. 2 quoted at 4n%; Virginia No. 





yzguins. Utah, and Colorado No.2 medium, 
a 


Sonthern Clothing Wools — Georgia, 250264 | 
nominai; Kentucky and Maine, ? blood clothe | 


ing, 24020; Missouri and Indiana,2 Keutucky | 
oot Muine, § Blood clothing, 268%7; Missouriand , 
Indiana, 26020. | 


Texas Spring | 


ana, 
— hern Wools— 
Texas and Sout Spring ne, | 


medium (1/2 months), 2la&: Texs 


18a%0; Texas 8 fine (6 to § months), ald; , 
Texas Spring — um (6 to 8 months), 19a%1; 
Texas Fall, 1a. : 


Kansas and Nebraske Wools— Fine, léalT; 
medium, 14820; 

Uawashed and Undercbautable 
and Michigan fine unwashed, 





shelled at J4a3¢, and No. 2 nt 2aze. 
. Beeswax—Firm; Southern quoted at 27}a28) 
for large lota, with smaller sales higher. 

Maple Suvar--New bricks freely offered at 8a 
&} per pound, with demand quiet. Small sales of 
new sirup at 75a80 per gallon can. 


i ementienend ff imeninsocenseosenys 
Frank Tierney of Broken Bow, Neb., 
hasa cow that weighs 2,070 pounds, 


and he claims she is the largest cow in 
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AN 


RELIEVE SUFFERING INSTANTLY 
AND POSITIVELY 
CURE “cure. cHRonic AND NERVOUS DISEASES 
WITHOUT THE USE OF DRUGS OR MEDICINES. 
DR. A. OWEN’S ELECTRIC BELT 
IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 10 THE CURE OF THE FOLLOWING DISEASES: 


(Wateh this paper for testimonials of people who have been cured.) 





NEU>ALGIA, PAIN IN BACK, ASTHMA, 

SCIATICA, SPINAL DISEASE, DUMB AGUE, 
INSOMNIA, COLD EXTREMITIES, THROAT TROUBLES, 
HYSTERIA, NERVOUS DEBILITY, DEAFNESS, 
MELANCHOLIA, LOCAL DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, 

Ago nr VARICOCELE, TORPID LIVER, 

: EPILEPTIC FITS, CONSTIPATION, 
RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, FEMALE WEAKNESS 
LUMBAGO, URINARY DISEASES, WASTING, 

GOUT, CATARRH, HEADACHE. 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 





ELECTRICITY IS NOT MAGNETISM, hence do not confound 


this Electric Battery with the Magnetic Belis offered; there is 
ne similarity or comparison in their remedial powers. Electricity 
ean, will and dees cure, while Magnetism does not. Dr. A.Owen’s 
Electric Belt is absolutely under the control and regulation of 
the patient. 


NOTICE.—The (only) Owen Flectric Belt and Appliance Co. is incorporated under the 
Laws of the State of Illinois, with a cash capital of $50,000.00. President and Secretary, 
Dr. A. Owen; Treasurer, S. M. Owen. The Main Offices, Head Salesrooms and only 
Factory is located at 201 to 211 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
representations of agents or any other persons selling 
contracts for advertising in our name. 


We are in no way responsible fot 
goods of our manufacture, or making 














AND MISERY 
e& RELIEVED AND CURED. 


= THE MESSENGER OF HEALTH 
HEARTILY ENDORSED, 


A STATEMENT UNDER OATH. 


Mount PLEASANT, MIcH., cavern) weshe I doubted his statoments about 
Au 15, 4 what told me of the wonderful healfig 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANOB | pfopertiecs of it, but he was so eernest and pers 


0.: ent that I finally consented to send f 
Dear Sirs:—I am pow able to say, after havin e advised me to cond for a No. 
ur No. 4 Electric Belts wi 


or on 
4 with « 
urchased one of applicance, which I did, at a cosh of .00, 
nal Appliance about one year ago, that I | which is yeur price for No. 4 and spinal appl 
thank God I have found relief from my terrible | ance. I will say here that it is the best $30.00 in- 
suffering through the wonderful healing in- | vestment that I ever made in my life in the wa 





DANIEL J. HOPKINS. on 


= 
. 


“XSW 








flueftice of your wonderful Belt—Augyust | of doctor's remedies or anything else, as 
29, 1891, at which time I was a great sufferer, | spent doll =. 
and had for more than four years, reli af Ww i ~ oan an phe 


extreme nervous prostr .» 80 much #0 

on the least. excitement, my whole nervous 
system would be ail of a tremble from head te 
oot, and unable to control myself in the least, 
and would affect me to tears like a little child. 
Tam a farmer by profession; in the ticids, or at 
work on the farm, of at any oy ay t had 
the same effect. 1 could not lift the welght of 
five pounds. It so continued with increased 
suffering until | was unable to help myself, and 
for eight long mouths my guttering was intense, 
My stomach was so weak that I could not take 
any food but crackers and warm water for the 


above time. My kidneys were so weak that I 
could not retain 


0 —~ it w pass trom 
me continually, aud L was under the necessity 
of leaving my couch from six to elght times of 
a night to avoid my ua, which was very 
painful. I was also troub with severe con- 
stipation and piles, so that 1 wus obli; to use 
injections to produce evacuations of the bowels. 
It was very distressing, so mach so that I had 
to be lifted im and out of my bed for several 
months. The doctors conld do me no good 
whatever, and [| bad made up my miad that 
there was no help for me this side of the grave. 
My limbs would become wumb and coid, seem- 
| ingly as ive, and I would try with hot bricks, 
| rubbing, and all other methods te restore the 
| cireulation and natural feeling, but all to no 
| effect, and then it would puss off. Then aguin 
auother attack would occur which would lea 
me helpless, and so comiiuued periodically, an 
I could get no relief. The doctors told me that 
I must not do any work, and that it would be 
three years at least before I would be able to 
work. I eed with them, for I could not, nor 
aid I ever expect to again. The whole world 
seemed to mc a biank, and my vital forces all 
had left me, and my life was fast ebbing away 
from me through the 1 of my life finids, 
which doctors were unable even to check. 
Thad given up all hope of ever setting hel 
and death in all fits terrfble forms stared me in 
the face, from whieh there seemed to be no 
avenue of escape from this living horror, of 
which no living person is able to know or feel, 
except his sufferings be as mine has been. In 
this state of suffering and agony I continued 
until about one year ago now I met a friend 
who, on seeing on, advised 
me to try one of Beits. For | In and for Isabela Co. Mich. 


Persons making inquiries frem the writers of testimonials will please inolo: lf- 
ea t - $y Fy please inolose self-addressed» 


-OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fuliest information, list of diseases, cut of Belts and Applian 
monials, and portraits of ple who have been cured, etc. Published | 
Swedish, and Norwegian languages. This valuable catalogue will be cont 
receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Go. 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 


201-211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., 


THE LARGEST ELECTRIC BELT ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


When in Chicago visit our offices, and see Dr. A. Owen’s Exhibit at World's 
Fair, Electricity Building, Seoetion U, Space 1. 
When writing mention this paper, 


ne et w ver. As 
¢ Belt and Appliance I had it charged and ad- 
sted and put it on, and in a short time aft 
utting it on I bewan to feel wonderful soothe 
ng and gentle currents of its healing power 
puseing all through me, clear to the end of my 
oes and fingers, a prickling sensation like 
thousuuds of les. Many wore the sleepless 
nights I had passed, unable to sleep but from 
one to two hours through the whole night for 
onths. On thethird night after wearing the 
ItI slept until morning and awoke greatly 
retreshed. I was not disturbed, ner had I 
avoid my yrine once through the night, and 
bave not been bothered ia that way since. Al 
the drains upon the system have coused an 
constipation and piles al have left me as qj 
magic. My nerves have regained their former 
— my eyesight and mind have t 
clear, and I have gained in weight about 
pounds, and | feel like anew man. My stomach 
1as got back ite er of digestion, and J can 
eat almost any kind of food that my appet 
craves without pain or distr: es. IT am canin 
daily and I feet better an phe more than 
have for the past ten years, and it seems I have 
a new lease life. cannot say enough jp 
favor of your wonderful Electric Body ‘He 
It is far superior to all meficines compounded 
for the relief an@ cure of chtonic and compli. 
cated diseases and broken down Mr op 
I would not take $2,000 for my Belt if I could 
not get another like it, There is nothing Uke it: 
for relief | oure where , Fy ugh. fat ’ 
‘ail. cannet praise your bh 
what it has done for me words cannet ox ress, ‘ 
will say here that I recommend the Owen‘ 
lectric Belt to all suffering humanity who Fait 
to find relief from other remedies. It is th j 
messenger of quick relief and certain eure 0 
all nervous debility and other nerve trovbl - 
I know it will cure all diseases which you ade’ 
vertise it to cure. t 
This you may publish to let sufferi bus 
manity know there is relief and cure to be’ 
found iu your wenderful Belt and Appliances, + 


DANIEL J. HOPKINS, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lft} 
day of August, 1892. 
D. B. LYON, 


Notary Publia, 








ae ey congitic 
the Owen Electric 


prices, sworn testh 
Boglish, Germa 


y 
to any address oj 








On the surface of every leaf are my- 
riads of little mouths which botanists 
call “stomates.” They are most abund- 





mud offer: te AS 
Ladies, -Ftie wires 


have an infallible 


whieh I will send FREE /to any lad who will send me her Kxpresé 
4 4 
ant on the upper surface of leaves; each | sn4 Pe tie stéran Thoumads have been restored to perfect 


n Instant relief 
@taraniced if directions are faithful llewel oe 
Address, Dr. 


dd. MARCMISL UTICA, NX 
When writing mention u's paper. 


is an oval opening, guarded by a pair of 
lips which open and close according to 
requirements. They vary from less than 
1,000 to more than 20,000 to the square 
inch of leaf surfaces. 


forte 
Are You Going? 


If so, get posted ahead and go the best way. 
The World’s Fair opens May Ist. The route 
via the C. H. & D. offers the most advantages | 
both in comfort and points of interest. ‘The | 
C. H. & D. in connection with the Monon is | 
the only line running Pullman vestibuled | 
trains with dining cars between Cincinnati | 
and Chicago. The unequalled service of this 
route has earned for it the title of the 
‘*World’s Fair Route.’’ Purchase tickets 
| via the C. H. & D. For rates and fall in- 









rings, warranted solid 

py cold? Over 8000 girls have bad one and 
we are mente © 0 ome 10,008 mere, 

; a few hours work among 


REE‘, 


friends, Write ato 
L. M. ASS@OTATION, 869 Dearborn 8t.Obicage, dik 
When writing mentton this paper. 


FREE Gis 
cigar, holds @ ny 
Ho ‘ acd wil 
bend 4 for 3 months trial sud. to Fine Ragan: oe 
By revase mail BF. DAGON, PUB, 18 CHURCH SE, KEW 
When writing mention this paper. 
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Send 4 cents in postage,A LOOK 
YOUR HAIR, name, age and sex, and 
will send you a CLatmvoyan®? Dr 





the latter address and receive a 
view, five feet long, of Chicago 
and the World’s Fair, showing relative 
heights of buildings, ete. 


f your dl free. Address 
formation call on or address any C. H. & D, ©. E. Batdort, Mechaniceville,lows. 
agent or £E. O. McCormick, G. P. & T, Agent, When writing mention this paper. , 
‘*World’s Pair Ronte,’’ 200 West Fourth; -——-—— oa anata 
street, Cincinnati, O. Send 20 cents in 10 eee — “es 


stamps to Guarantee Big Mail, Send for Sample Copy. * 
‘ i World Pub. Co. &)> 


When writing mention 


_ When his paper. : 
CURE YOUR CORNS! 


‘The Eclipse Corn Cure never fails to remove both 


a4 warts tly. Price, 25 cents, pose 
ay . D. BECK, Wellaburg, W. Va. 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 
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FENCE CORNER. 


THE DAIRY. 





‘Women as Financiers. 


First Attendant at Church Fair— 
Here's a Turkish table cover; the cost 
price on it ismarked $26. What shall I 
mark it to be sold for? 
oes seer TE 

y lovely! ve 
(taliding exch none tee long tins, Just 
mark it $10 and I'll buy it myself— 
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The appearance of Mr. Blade during 
the prelude to the ballet, and—— 








the appearance of Mr. Blade as 
the ballet came on.— Life. 


a 


Is Marriage a Failure. 








Maud—Why, Ethel dear, you have 
been crying! What is the matter? 

Ethet_o, I am so miserable! Tom 
wanted to be married in the Spring, und 
I put it off till the Fall so I could have 
another season at the seashore, and now 
papa has taken a cottage in the mount- 
ains! Fancy spending a whole Summer 
with no men around but your father 
and fiance / 





Ought to Suit Him. 














“What are you doing now, Shift 
Work?” 

“ Nothing; I’m looking for a position 
where I can have-short hours.” 

“Why don’t you try dropping the 
time ball?” 


2 


Among the “ 400.” 








ron Van Ren- 


“TI see here that 
sailer De Witt was married last night.” 

«Whom did he marry?” 

“Tt doesn’t say. Guess he only mar- 
ried money.” 





He Got the Worst. 


Two English country yokels recently 
met in a lane. “Hello!” said one, 
“ there’s B a conference.” 
~ A conference! What's conference?” 
was the astonished reply. 

«Don’t you know what a conference 
is?” retorted the first speaker. “Why, 
it’s a place where parsons meet and 
swap sermons.” 

“Swap sermons, dothey? Well, then, 


- n must be an unlucky mon, for 
ers a crop of bad uns.”—New 
York Tribune 





A man in Nebraska thought he could 
a rattlesnake the same as a snake 
. By reason of the undertaker 


Skimmings. 

Prof. Robertson says that the milk 
from a fresh cow will materially aid the 
separation of fats and the flavor of butter 
in a Winter dairy. 

It has been found at Ellerslie, Mr. 
Morton’s famous Guernsey farm, that one 
acre of ground will produce for 
from three to five cows, while it takes two 
_— to produce a similar supply of 

y: 

Experts pronounce the Guernsey to 
be sim tam improved Jersey, the prin- 
cipal differences are in size, disposition, 
feeding habits, and vigor. They have 
not been inbred so much, and are there- 
|fore not as subject to disease as the 
Jersey. They are less nervous and take 
more kindly to being handled. They 
are hearty eaters. ; 

The dairy possibilities of the South 
are very great. With the bi-products of 
rice and cotton there is no reason why 
dairying could not be carried on to great 
success. The former has little protein in 
it, but the latter has much, and with 
patient experiment work a balanced 
ration may be found that can be easily 
and economically raised. 


Has any of our number tried raising 
corn and beans at the same time on the 
same piece of ground? Reports come to 
us of one enterprising farmer who thinks 
he has solved the silo problem by plant- 
ing beans in the corn fills and allowing 
the stalks to serve as poles and then 
chopping both at the same time for the 
silo. What of the idea? 


Still the question continues to go the 
rounds among the dairymen, Can fats 
be fed into butter? It is always de- 
sirable to hear from those of experience. 
We should be glad to have any of our 
readers who can throw any light on this 
question write to us. If you have a de- 
cided opmion on the matter, let us hear 
it and tell what steps you have taken to 
reach it. 


Only since we have been taught the 
value of skim milk has it become evi- 
dent to the dairyman that hogs and 
eattle make a very good combination. 
As competition becomes more fierce it 
will be just as necessary for us to learn 
how not to waste as it has been for us to 
acquire the power tomake money. Some 
of the enthusiastic “ broiler factory” men 
declare that nothing is so cheap and 
profitable a food for the incubated chick 
as skim milk. 


It costs money to produce casein, and 
if you have no need of it in your busi- 
ness, Why not keep a breed that pro- 
duces the least of that substance? In 
some breeds the fat globules are very 
large, and they separate very quickly 
and entirely, leaving a poor skim milk. 
This is not the food for invalids, as the 
casein is apt to become curdled in heavy 
lumps in the stomach before assimilation 
takes place. On the other hand, when 
butter is the sole aim of the owner, why 
keep a breed that produces the smallest 
of fat globules that are difficult if not 
impossible to separate from the other 
ingredients? It has been said by one 
of our best-known dairymen, “the general 
purpose cow has been relegated forever 
to the background.” 


It has been settled beyond a doubt in 
the minds of many that bran and oil 
meal give a soft, tasteless butter, but a 
generous supply. Corn meal makes less, 
but of rich-flavored, brittle variety, while 
cotton seed makes a hard, waxy product. 
Starting upon these demonstrations as a 
basis, with the ability to manufacture 
sweet or ripened cream into butter and 
putting in an ounce and a half, an 
ounce, half an ounce to the pound, or no 
salt at all, it seems that the intelligent 
dairyman has control of enough factors 
in the case to be able to suit any kind 
of a customer. The way tomake money 
is to excel in some one stamp of butter. 
There are in every city and community 
people who are willing to pay fancy 
prices for a fancy article. 


-— 
> 


Butter Makers Read This. 


June 23 will be devoted to making batter 
with Black Pepsin. Hundreds of farmers are 
using Black Pepsin, a teaspoonful of which, 
added to each gallon of cream, will more 
than double the yield of butter, as it unites 
in the form of butter all the sugar, cheese, 
and butter that milk contains. The butter 
looks, tastes, keeps, and sells as well as 
creamery butter. Every farmer should test 
this at once; 1f as much butter can be made 
from five cows by using Black Pepsin, as 
from 10 cows without it, why not use it at 
once? Why throw away half the butter in 
the buttermilk. 





The foregoing is an extract from a 
circular sent to us with the request that 
we print it in full and follow with such 
comment as will “call the attention of 
the reader to the subject.” 

Some months ago THe AMERICAN 
FARMER took occasion to expose this 
fraud in the most unmistakable terms; 
still it goes the rounds and still inquiries 
come in. Black Pepsin is a substance 
which, added to milk, formsfa compound 
that resembles cheese as much as it does 
butter. It increases the difficulty of 
separating the fats from the other ele- 
ments of milk, and as a natural result 
there is more of the product than there 
would be of butter from the same 
amount of milk. 


a 


The Inventor's Verdict. 


Prof. Babcock, in summarizing the 
advantages of the “test,” gives the fol- 
lowing ce: 1. It makes each patron 
responsible for the quality of the milk 
which he supplies, and in this way re- 
moves all temptation to commit frauds 
by watering cb awry 0 2. . puts a 
bounty on good cows, generous feeding, 
and kind eare. 3. It leads to a larger 
yield, a better product, and more liberal 
dividends, 4. Above all, it encourages 
thoughtfulness and promotes justice. 











demanding his pay in advance the 
funeral was delayed four days. - 


Read our great watch offer on another 
. page and get up a club of six. 


A NOTABLE GRANGE EVENT. 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Organization of the 
First Farmers’ Grange 
in the World 


Under the auspices of the Chautauqua 
County Pomona Grange and the State Gran 
of New York, April 20 and 21, in the beauti- 
ful vi of Fredonia, néar Lake Erie, were 
held in the Grand Opera House most interest- 
ing exercises commemorating the 25th. or 
silver anniversary of the organization of 
Fredonia Grange, No. 1, the first Grange ever 

nized by practical farmers, and which is 
still in existence with a mem ip of 250, 

The sessions, covering the two days, were 
held afternoon, and evening in the 
Grand Opera with meals served for 240 
persons at one time in the commodious rooms 
of the G in Union block. 

Officers of the State and National Grange 
won Tone, Soe the ra House, with its 
beautiful decorations of fruits, flowers and 
grain, its pictures, mementoes and banner— 

868, Welcome, 1893—was filled with thou- 
sands of visiting Patrons, and at the one ses- 
sion—Thursday eveni n to the public. 
Chautauqua County alone now has over 3,000 
members of the Grange, found in 28 local 
Granges, one of which has 352 members. A 
fine orchestra, several well-trained Grange 
choirs, quartets and soloists, afforded plenty 
of choice and appropriate music and songs. 
In addition to which the exercises consisted 
of addresses of welcome and responses, recep- 
tions of officials, presentations, reminiscences, 
essays, original poems, recitati re of 
committees, and speeches. Sagging 
A BIT OF HISTORY. 

This old, original subordinate Grange was 
organized by O. H. Kelley, one of the seven 
men who first founded the Order in the city 
of Washington in 1867, and he was present 
at this meeting, having come all the way 
from his home in Florida, as the honored 
guest and hero of the occasion. Others of 
the ‘‘founders”’ still living, viz, Wm. 
Saunders, John Trimble and J. R. Thompson, 
of Washington, D. C., and F. M. McDowell, 
of New York, were invited but could not be 
present, 

Another prominent feature was the letter 
received from Miss Caroline A. Hall, a niece 
of O. H. Kelley, now living in Minnesota, 
who has the honor of having first proposed 
the admission of women in Grange upon 
an equality with the men. 

No better idea can be given of this interest- 
ing and most successful event than to give 
some of the thoughts brought out in the ex- 
ercises, 

Address to O. H. Kelley, founder of the 
Order, by L. McKinstry, charter member and 
Jirst Lecturer of Fredonia Grange, No. 1: 

BROTHER KELLEY: It was 25 years ago 
last Sunday (but not then Sunday) that I 
met you with our friend of revered memory, 
Mr. A. 8S. Moss, and a few other citizens, in 
a hall in Woleben block, in this village. You 
had come to tell us of a new fraternal order. 
Yet you spoke of it as though it were already 
firmly established. And when Mr. Moss 
asserted of the new order that ‘‘success is 
written on it from the start,’’ he wisely with- 
held any mention of your trials and tribula- 
tions in getting as far as Fredonia. So we 
voted to join, and 25 years ago to-morrow 
evening our first meeting was held to elect 
officers. At that meeting Mr. Ulysses E. 
Dodge was elected Master, and to paraphrase 
a famous oration, Heaven has bounteously 
lengthened out your life and his that you 
might behold this joyous day. * * * 

Now, our Grange of 250 members is com- 
posed almost exclusively, as it should be, of 
members engaged in farming. It is instruc- 
tive and practical as well as entertaining. 

During the 25 years that have elapsed since 
yon first visited our village we have seen this 
Order spread into every State of the Union. 
Over 27,000 charters have been granted, 
which would indicate that over a million 
members have joined. No other organization 
has proved so eflicient in uniting the farmers 
for the protection and advancement of their 
interests. Great abuses have been curbed, 
Legislatures have been controlled, wholesome 
laws have been enacted, and our subordinate 
title attached to the names of trunk lines of 
transportation has become part of the nomen- 
clature of the stock exchange. 

But in my estimation, Brother Kelley, the 
Order you founded has had a higher value 
than in the line of material interests. It has 
served to stimulate and improve the social side 
of farm life. The social, parliamentary, and 
literary education that has been gained in the 
Grange has brightened the life of many a 
family that would have otherwise led a lonely 
existence. 

Above all, you had the honor of founding 
the first Order in which the mothers, wives, 
and sisters have every right possessed by their 
husbands, sons, and brothers. Those who 
doubt the ability of women to vote wisely, to 
hold office with dignity and ability, and to 
legislate with discretion, should join the 
Grange and have all theirdoubts removed. I 
never yet heard a Patron lament that every 
sister of the Order has perfect equality of 
right with himself, or express a wish that it 
might be otherwise. The Grange is a con- 
tinual object lesson of the safety and desir- 
ability of absolute equality in the governing 
rights of all who are to be governed. 

You would be more or less than human, 
Brother Kelley, if all these results failed to 
give the highest satisfaction. When we note 
the enormous growth of the Order you 
founded, and remember your enthusiasm and 
sublime confidence when there was but one 
member outside of the officers of the National 
Grange, it seems as though the Supreme 
Being must have announced to you, as He did 
to Abraham, when he said to him: “ Look 
now toward heaven and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them,’’ and He said unto 
him, ‘Sq shall thy seed be.’’ 

All the vast membership of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry feels indebted to you, 
and especially Fredonia Grange, on which 
you conferred the honor of the glorious title, 
No. 1. A warm and heartfelt welcome ever 
awaits you here, and in manifold measure 
upon this our silver anniversary. We intend 
at our next meeting to elect you an honorary 
member ‘for life, and I now present you with 
our badge. We hope toso conduct our Grange 
that you may ever wear its emblem with 
pride. 

I am also commissioned by Fredonia Grange 
to welcome the officers of the State Grange 
and the National Grange who honor us with 
their presence to-night. We sball be glad to 
hear the representatives of these higher bodies 
to which we owe allegiance, as well as from 
Brother Kelley, whom we hail as chief on this 
auspicious ogcasion. 

This was followed with music, “ Hail to the 
Chief,’’ by the orchestra. 

MR. KELLEY’S ADDRESS. 

WortTHy MASTER AND PATRONS: Anni- 
versaries are the occasions when care is thrown 
aside and the participants unite for a jollifica- 
tion. Good humor prevails, and if the oc- 
casion proves a success, we look back upon it 
as one of the pleasant features of life. 

When I received your invitation to be 
present and help celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the tounding of Fredonia 
Grange, I was so much surprised I could 
hardly believe it a reality. 

A quarter of a century had elapsed, and 
though 1,500 miles apart, you had not forgot- 
ton the old man. I determined to accept, 
and here I an). 

This fact you have: That no other Grange 
in the United States ranks Fredonia in age. 
It is recorded as the first that was regularly 
organized and at once commenced active 
wo 


rk. 
In every State and Territory of the Union 
Granges have been organized, and over 800,- 








000 names of charter members are now re- 
corded in the National office, 


perseverance can bring about. 


tistics show that outef hundred, but five 
become eminentl 10 per cent. more 
are but mod #0, while the remaining 85 
are failures. 


The failures may be attributed to three 
causes; Lack of merit, want of capital, and 
lack of vim and perseverance. 

If you will to a meritorious 
work for five years, g your whole 
energy in it, success will crown your efforts. 
Too many give up in four years and a half. 

Let us see what five years did for our 
Order: In the first year we issued only 10 
dis tions; the 36; the third year, 
134, At the end of the year we had 
in all 1,005, The ball was then fairly roll- 
ing, and the years of '73 and ’74 were marvels 
of success in organization. During January, 
February, and March of '74 we averaged 
over 2,000 each month, and two days are on 
record when 165 applications for new Granges 
were received on each day. 

The prosperity of our Order is due mostly 
to the female membership. It would not, 
it could not, exist without them. The times 
have changed very materially in woman’s 
favor in the past 25 years. Socially she has 
always been the peer of man, and the time is 
not far distant when she will be his equal 
politically; that, however, depends wholly 
upon herself’ When the women say — 
will vote they will, and no power on eart 
can stop them. 

In business of all kinds woman is showing 
herself as ‘capable as man. In my office, 
while National Secretary, all my clerical 
work was done by young women, and during 
the 12 years while I held the positioi over 
$400,000 was received. Miss Hall was my 
Assistant and Cashier, Every dollar of this 
amount passed through her hands, and when 
our books were critically examined at the 
end of 12 years the Committee published 
their report, showing the National Grange 
was in our debt $8.34. 

In the past 25 years there is no instance 
recorded of a female bookkeeper or cashier 
going to Canada, while quite a number of 
men have made temporary homes in that 
country. 

My convictions are that woman is the most 
honorable and reliable part of the human 
family, and like all sensible men I have al- 
ways been an ardent admirer of woman. 

Much has been said by our opponents re- 
garding the large sums of money received by 
the National Grange. The unprecedented 
rapid growth of the Order in '73 and ’74 did 
bring us a full treasury, yet nearly two-thirds 
of the fee received from each new subordinate 
Grange was returued in the cost of the outtit 
sent them. 

At the Charleston session one-half the 
funds in the National Treasury were divided 
with the several State Granges, and the Na- 
tional Grange now has sufficient capital to 
keep the Order in existence. 

As to money in this or any other organiza- 
tion, what can you accomplish or what in- 
fluence can you expect to exert with an 
empty treasury? 

I would like to see every subordinate 
Grange with a capital of $5,000 to $10,000 
invested in real estate retarning a fair rental. 

You all know that those associatians of re- 
puted wealth have more respect shown them 
than those with empty poekets. 

The old parson who always borrowed a 
ten-dollar bill on Saturday and returned it 
Monday morning said he could preach far 
more effectually with a little money in his 
pocket, 

And now, Worthy ‘Master, if I am the 


father of Fredonia Grange, I may well feel 


proud of the growth of my family. 
Children, receive a father’s blessing. 
May the joys of this life be multiplied and 
blessings innumerable be yours hereafter. 
LETTER FROM MISS HALL. 
The following letter was read from Miss 
Hall: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 15, 1893. 

My DEAR Mrs. LORD AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 
GRANGE: I most sincerely thank you for the 
invitation to be present at the celebration of 
the ‘Silver anniversary of Fredonia Grange.”’ 

To have been with you on this joyful oc- 
casion would have given me very great hap- 
piness; but as circumstances prevent my ac- 
cepting your most cordial bidding to be with 
you, I send you most hearty greetings and 
God 


Just 25 years ago to-day, Fredonia Grange 
was being organized, and can you realize, 
after all these years, the joy and happiness 
that the first real Grange gave to the hearts 
of those patient men who toiled so unselfishly 
for many months for the benefit of their fel- 
low beings? The first Grange born was a 
source of much encouragement, and has 
always been very tenderly regarded; the 
name of Brother Moss, as well as many others, 
were familiar household names in our Minne- 
sota home, and Brother Hinckley’s, your first 
State Master, genial face is so impressed on 
my mind that I shall never forget it. He 
met with us at Georgetown (D. C.) the first 
National session. 

Since then day, months, and years have 
rolled around in their cycles; at first the 
Granges wer® scattered here and _ there, 
wherever seed had fallen in good and on 
well-prepared ground, but in those early days, 
battling with poverty and many other forms 
of discouragement, the few small Granges 
little knew what a seemingly slender cord did 
bind or hold them. It seemed so fragile at 
times that I almost trembled ere it would 
part; but it proved stronger than we knew, 
for there was a power above that gave us 
strength to endure and to work, and to-day 
the Grange is more potent for good in many 
ways than perhaps the wisest and most san- 
guine of the seven founders and their as- 
sociates could have dreamed. That there 
was need of such an organization we do not 
question, and it will last just as long as there 
is work for it to do. 

The great tidal wave of Granges that came 
surging from over the whole country a few 
years ago has subsided, and in these later 

ears there flows a small: but steady and un- 

nterrupted stream of good men and women 

into the Patrons’ haven—‘‘ The Grange ’’— 
through the teachings of which the cares in- 
cident to the life of a farmer’s wife have been 
materially alienated, and she has enjoyed 
many pleasurable hoursy and in many in- 
stances the home is made more beautiful. 

I also trust that her admission to the 
Grange on equal conditions contributed to 
the permanency of the’same. Do not all 
needed reforms demand the council of women 
in order to assure any great degree of success, 
my sisters ? 

Wishing Fredonia Grange and the Grange 
at large unbounded success in all good works 
and efforts, and as is said of our beloved 
Order may it be said of Fredonia Grange, 
No. 1—Esto Perpetua. 

Very sincerely and fraternally, 
C. A. HALL. 
OUR SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 

The address by Mrs. B. B. Lord, who has 
been Master of the Pomona Grange, and to 
whom the credit belongs for originating the 
idea of this celebration and to whose energy 
its success is largely due, was as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, PATRONS, AND FRIENDS: 
We have assembled to-night to celebrate an 
event which is of interest to every Patron of 
Husbandry, and to enjoy the success with 
which the years of toil and struggle have been 
crowned, 
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smaller beginning or met with more adverse 
ciiticism from both friends and foe than that 
which gave birth to an Order destined to win 
the admiration of all classes of people. The 
history of the century bears no record that can 
surpass the unselfish devotion of the martyr- 
spirit who thought out and worked out the 
plans which have given to the American agri- 
culturist the strenggh that organized power 
alone can give. He who gave to the tiller of 
the soil the grand conception of an organi- 
zation whose unselfish aim has been to ad- 
vance their profession to such a standard of 
excellence that it has kept pace with the 
march of progress, shall be honored of all 
men, and the name of O. H. Kelley will go 
down to future generations as ‘‘one who loved 
his fellow-man.”’ 
EVERY PATRON OF HUSBANDRY 

will cherish this name with tender reverence 
and an unspeakable gratitude to Him ‘‘ who 
doeth all things well,” that its founder has 
been spared to witness the rejoicing all over 
oar broad land upon this anniversary of beauti- 
ful memory. To him we owe not only the 
original idea of the organization, but the fact 
that the Grange became a reality. 

For months, which lengthened into years, 
his whole time and attention was given to 
this work, enduring privation, humiliation, 
and disappointment, working early and late, 
in season and out of season, and pushing thus 
by the force of his own determined enthusi- 
asm until success crowned his efforts. All 
honor then to our chief upon whose banner 
was inscribed: Equality, Justice, and l'idelity. 
Going back over the years, we find a young 
man coming to Fredonia to meet your Towns- 
man—A. S. Moss. Against the wishes and 
more conservative judgment of his associates 
he had started from Washington to test the 
new Order, for which he had given up all 
other business, and upon the success of which 
he had staked his all. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., and Penn Yan, N. Y., 
he did not succeed in starting the work; but 
at Penn Yan he found a true and loyal friend, 
Brother F. M. McDowell, who helped him on 
his way. Reaching this fair and peaceful 
village he found more genial soil wherein to 
plant the seed of Grange work. Here were 
gathered a few souls ready to accept the teach- 
ings of this new Order, which was based upon 
the broad platform of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, and these de- 
termined spirits, pledged to its principles, 
have been faithful in their work. They were 
the first to take up the burden of the pioneer 
work being done by the founder of this 
Order. And this early Grange had much to 
do in perfecting the work, which at that time 
was but outlined. 

MANY CHANGES HAVE COME 
with the fleeting years. Since that eventful 
meeting the history of a quarter of a century 
has been written, and such a history as all 
the preceding years had never known. 

The face of our country has changed, mighty 
cities now stand where there were leat forests; 
barren land has become fruitful, until the 
culture of the vine is the leading industry of 
our own locality; immigration has peopled 
the Western and Southern lands; the country 
has prospered and all is new. We talk with 
our distant friends upon important subjects; 
electricity has revolutionized the ways of the 
world. 

The year 1868 was an eventful one in the 
history of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry. 
Brother Kelley says it was the darkest 
in its history, and that the last scene of the 
year was in his imagination the tableaux of 
one struggling almost against hope, while 
fairy fingers pointed to these words, charm- 
ing, radiant with sunset hues on fleecy clouds: 
‘‘The diligent man shall prosper, he shall 
stand before kings, he shall not stand before 
mean men.”? Behold the fulfillment of the 
prophecy! To-night he is our honored guest. 
From his home in the far-away sonthland he 
has come to enjoy our anniversary and receive 
the homage of a loyal people. More than 
30,000 members of the Order in the Empire 
State alone, represented by the New York 
State Grange, in special session; more than 
3,000 in Chautauqua County, represented by 
Chautauqua County Pomona Grange, bid 
him welcome to Fredonia and our silver 
anniversary. 

Brother A. 8. Moss, of Fredonia Grange, 
First Assistant Steward of the National 
Grange, has been ealled the Father of Fre- 
donia Grange, as it was through his influence 
that it was organized, and he predicted in 
1868 that Brother Kelley would live to see 
the blessings of the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry on the toiling millions; that he 
had already endeared himself to Fredonia 
Grange, and that if he ever came this way he 
would not be among strangers. The good 
brother has been transferred to the great 
Grange beyond, but we are here to verify his 
predictions. 

There is another name very dear to the 
hearts of Patrons, who has sent us her greet- 
ing from her Western home. As woman was 
“last at the cross and first at the tomb,”’ 
commissioned by Him to carry the glad tid- 
ings of His resurrection to the brethren, so 
has she through all agés been first and wisest 
in counseling and advising those who have 
given to the world any great achievement. 

The plan of organization for the Order was 
first submitted by Mr. Kelley to his neice, 

CAROLINE A. HALL, 

of Boston, whose name shall ever stand 
second only to his in the list of its ‘‘founders.”’ 
Her mind grasped the advantages to be 
gained, not alone for the farmer, but for his 
family also; and to her are we indebted for 
the recognition of woman in the Order, upon 
a plane of perfect equality with its men. In- 
deed, the policy mapped out by her was 
largely followed by those who perfected our 
work. For years she served the National 
Grange as its Assistant Secretary, faithfully 
working for its success through all the days 
of trials and vexatious disappointments. 
Brave and loyal hearts, that laboring under 
the most discouraging and perplexing circum- 
stances, surrounded by cares and anxieties, 
without money or influence, met bravely 
every turn in the wheel of fortune, keeping 
in view the final success of the noble Order, 
to whose banner they had pinned their faith 
and pledged their support. Such supreme 
reliance in the final triumph of the right will 
lead to victory. This r, whose earnest 
desire was for equality for women, equal pay 
for equal work, herself accomplished more 
work for the Order than most people would 
believe possible. py 

She wrote letters and circulars, attended to 
office work, een ts § apd published. the 
songs for its work, had its printing doiie, and 
left n6 effort untried fpr ite advancement. 
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Wherever the Order is known the name of 
Miss Hall will be held sacred by its women. 
The refining influence of the Grange is due 
to the wise counsels and gentle teachings of 
its women, for the blessings of the Great 
Master rests upon the loving mission of her 
maids and matrons who so deftly glean in the 
fields of mercy. Constantly aiming to do 
good, their fair hands have scattered roses of 
everlasting love in the path of many a weary 
wanderer. 

Our anniversary has brought to us so much 
of pleasure, gratitude for the work of the 
past, pride in its present, and hope for its 
future. 

PATRONS, YOUR WORK IS BEFORE YOU. 


Shrink from no effort which will advance 
the prosperity of the Order, in whom our 
hope for the future is centered. Be not de- 
ceived by the sophistry of the politician, and 
let no other creed, no matter how alluring its 
prospects may be, tempt you to swerve from 
your allegiance to the only organization de- 
voted to the interests of the farmer and his 
family. Your fidelity is above suspicion. 
Persevere until the mountain-top of success 
shall be obtained. 

Four hundred years of American history 
has been written. Our goldén opportunity is 
to improve by the errors of the past, and 
make the future brighter, nobler, and grander 
than its present. 

AN ORIGINAL POEM. 


Mrs. Carrie E. Twing, recited a beautiful 
original poem, commencing— 
“* Swing inward, O gates of the future, 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past,’ 
For the day is with memory freighted 
With the thoughts that ever will last. 


Just twenty-five years with their lessons 
Have passed since that bright April morn, 
When here in our well-loyes Fredonia 
The Grange of Chautauqua was born.” 
In a well written paper upon 
GRANGE EDUCATION, 
read by Miss Mary J. P. Hewes, were some 
beautiful thoughts, and which concluded 
with the following tribute : 


The “founders’’ of this Order will ever be 
the recipients of highest regard, and all over 
this land rises peans of praise to those whose 
efforts and thoughtfulness wete the source of 
such wonderful results. There has gone out 
from the Order an elevating, purifying in- 
fluence which permeates all classes and con- 
ditions, and rises like sweet incense to lift us 
higher; no sculptured block of marble will 
be so enduring a monument as the labors 
and untiring zeal of those who wrought so 
much for the betterment of the agricultural 
element, carrying with it so many lessons of 
sweet charity, purifying our lives, which re- 
dound to their glory and reach ont into the 
future without end. No environment can 
compass or curtail these grand results. As 
the ‘‘founders”’ of our Order sail along life’s 
fitful river with their sails spread to-catch 
the breeze, may sweet symphonies of a grate- 
ful people and loving deeds go with them to 
the other side. They have added to the sum 
of human joys; every hour is rich with love 
and every moment crowned with loving ser- 
vice of a glad fraternity. 

W. C. Gifford, Master of the New York 
State Grange, delivered an able address re- 
viewing the 

WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


of the Grange during the ) 25 years. 

Mortimer Whitehead, Lecturer of the Na- 
tional Grange, gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of the early daysof the Order. Him- 
self and wife were charter members of the 
first Grange in New Jersey, also organized by 
O. H. Kelley, and their nearest neighbors 
and first correspondents were the members of 
Fredonia Grange, No. 1, of New York. He 
also spoke of having visited No. 1’s in several 
States. Eagle, No. 1, of Lycoming County, 
Pa., last month received 50 new members at 
one meeting. In closing he sgid: ‘ 

As faithful followers of Mahomet journey 
to Mecca ; as the crusaders fought to reach 
the Holy Sepulcher; as we turn towards 
Plymouth Rock, so faithful Patrons all over 


our land are looking to Fredonia where our 


first altar was lighted. 

He whom we delight to honor on this 
occasion with his collegues, as in these days 
of electricity, set up a bright light upon the 
mountain top that shines out over a conti- 
nent, touching here a hill top, and there 
lighting up a valley or prairie, bringing 
sunshine and happiness to millions of homes. 

We are living in an era of anniversaries. 
This year the whole earth honors the memory 
of Columbusand his discovery of a new world ; 
these seven men discovered and presented a 
new world to agriculture, a new world of 
education, progress and reform to the farmer; 
and to his wife a new world of 1 enjoy- 
ment, culture, and advance) ‘ 


t 
The morni ise Grange has 
been well fulfill ed its fasare is bright with 
promise. 
SILVER MEMENTOES. 


The venerable U. “igo, now past the 
years three score wal Chee thasiar meeaber 


and the first Master of Fredonia Gra 


Inge, was 
remembered in the presentation of a beautifal 
set of silver; while O. H. Kelley and Miss 
Caroline A. Hall were also the recipients of 
silver souvenir spoons. 

The officers of the New York State Grange, 
Mrs. C. E. Twing, Mrs. W. C. Gifford. and 
others made interesting addresses, 

E. B. Hewes, Master of the Pomc na Grange, 
presided, while FE. K. Hough, as Master of 
Ceremonies, did admirable work in the carry- 
ing out of lengthy programs, . 

The various commitiees performed their 
varied duties without break or hindrance, 
and when ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home" was sung 


at the close, all telt that two days were never 
spent in Grange work that did more “ for 
the good of the Order,’’ or that proved its 
great work of elevating American Agricul- 
ture. 





In Nevada the whole country is now 
pretty thoroughly saturated with moist- 
ure. Very little irrigation will be re- 
quired on the ranches in the valleys up- 
til late in the Spring when all crops are 
well under way. The ranges for cattle, 
horses, and sheep are also all right, and 
with warm weather there will be feed 
for stock from the valleys to the highest 
of the mountain tops, where only an 
Angora goat can go. 
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